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■he demand for fast, dependable, quality 
motion picture film processing is rapidly in¬ 
creasing in every community throughout the 
country, presenting an excellent opportunity 
for wide-awake film producers and local labora¬ 
tories. The Houston-Fearless Model 22 Devel¬ 
oper shown above makes it possible to provide 
this profitable service in your area with only a 
moderate investment. 

This portable machine develops 16mm black 
and white, negative, positive or reversal films. 


It is self-contained, entirely automatic and easy 
to operate. Complete refrigeration, re-circulat¬ 
ing systems, air compressor and positive tem¬ 
perature controls. Operates in daylight, han¬ 
dling the entire job from camera to screen. 
Model 22 is the same high Houston-Fearless 
quality that has been standard of the motion 
picture industry in Hollywood and throughout 
the world for 20 years. Other 16mm and 35mm 
Houston-Fearless black and white and color 
equipment to serve your particular requirements. 


V ^ 


Write for information on specially-built 


J 

Me 

V equipment for your specific needs . 

u 

HOUSTON 

W • DEVELOPING MACHINES • COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 

1 

FEARLESS 

J • COLOR DEVELOPERS ‘ DOLLIES • TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 

L 


11809 W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 

"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 



















you can add 
sound to any 
16 mm movie! 


Another Bell & Howell engineering first ... 
magnetic sound on double- per forated film 
... makes sound movies cost even less! 



If you have been considering the purchase of the famous Filmosound 202 
... remember, you can now buy it adapted to use double-perforated film. 
If you already own a Filmosound 202, have it adapted for double-perfor¬ 
ated film for just $35.00 ... through your authorized Bell & Howell dealer. 

IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
film. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 
... or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 
spool-loading 16mm cameras. 

Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about 
making your own sound movies on any 16mm 
movie film. Or get complete information by mail¬ 
ing this coupon today! 



Bell &Howell 


makes it fun to 
make movies! 


Here is a pace-setting new de¬ 
velopment in low-cost sound 
movies! Now . . . you can record 
and play back magnetic sound 
on double-perforated 16mm film 
. . . with the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 recording pro¬ 
jector ! 

No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
movies, soundstripe, the mag¬ 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato¬ 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 

Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 
to the original films. No need to 
have them copied on single-per¬ 
forated film, a tremendous sav¬ 
ings in the cost of making your 
own sound movies. 


Bell & Howell Company 

7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, III. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the making of 
i low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 
I their use for: 

□ Industry □ Church □ School □ General 

I Name_ 

■ Address_ 

Organization (if any)_ 

City-County_State.. 
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ON THE COVER 

Red Skelton, who now is putting his TV shows on film, tries one of his gags 
on director of photography Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., while director Martin 
Rackin watches for reaction to gag from the camera crew. Jackman uses three 
Mitchell 35mm cameras to film the show, stops and starts cameras by remote 
control. 
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/PftYcAe// Camera 


CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE AIT MAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


85% of 


the motion pictures shown in theatres throuahout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 


16 mm PROFESSIONAL 


35mm or 16mm 

/Pf//c6e/Z 


Years-ahead smooth, positive operation has 
made the famed Mitchell 35mm Cameras the 
overwhelming choice of major studios. Incor¬ 
porating the same advanced truly professional 
35mm features, the Mitchell "16" Profes¬ 
sional” Camera is being selected as the stand¬ 
ard equipment of more and more commercial 
producers. The heritage of superior design 
and matchless workmanship of Mitchell 
Cameras is known and proven each day by 
the creators of the world’s finest films. 


THE 


AND ONLY 


/Pf/YcAe// 


35mm BNC MODEL 


/Pf/YcAe/Z * 

PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR PROVEN 


n 


The Same Professional 
Features Whether You Choose A 






















Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



ENJOYING gags of Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy at the ASC's 
annual Ladies Night party last month are (I to r) Hans Koenekamp, 
ASC, Mrs. Koenekamp, Marie Williams, Fred Jackman, ASC, Charles 
Clarke, ASC prexy, Mrs. Clarke, Pev Marley, ASC, and Betty Marsh. 


AMONG HONORED guests at the ASC party were (I to r) film and 
radio actor Dick Powell, Mrs. Edgar Bergen, Edgar Bergen and MGM 
starlet June Allyson who in private life is Mrs. Dick Powell. Bergen 
teed off evening's entertainment with his cohorts, Charlie and Mortimer. 



CHARLIE McCarthy, ribbed the cameramen, said 
setting for the lawn party was "the worst lit 
movie set he'd ever seen in Hollywood!" 


MORE THAN 200 American Society of 
Cinematographers members and their 
wives attended the Society’s annual 
Ladies Night Dinner and Dance the 
evening of September 13 on the lawn 
of the ASC clubhouse in Hollywood. 

Traditional event is held each year 
to honor members’ wives who otherwise 
do not attend regular ASC meetings. 

Among guests of honor were radio 
and film star Edgar Bergen, who intro¬ 
duced his erstwhile companions, Charlie 
McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd to an 
appreciative gathering; also Mrs. Ber¬ 


gen, actor Dick Powell and MGM star¬ 
let June Allyson. 

• 

SOL POLITO, ASC, heads a committee 
representing the American Society of 
Cinematographers seeking a permit 
from the city of Los Angeles to erect 
a memorial to the industry’s camera¬ 
men on the triangular parkway at the 
corner of Hollywood Boulevard and La 
Brea Avenue in Hollywood. Once the 
permit is obtained, the Society plans to 
erect bronze statue of a typical cine¬ 
matographer and his motion picture 
camera on the site. Delay in obtaining 
the desired permit reportedly is due 
to fact another Hollywood group pre¬ 
viously had filed application for same 
site for purpose of erecting memorial 
to the late Will Rogers. As yet, the 
city has failed to act on the latter 
application. 


JOHN ARNOLD, ASC, i s among notables 
in the motion picture industry slated to 
be honored by the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers when 
the Society convenes October 6th in 
Washington, D. C., for its 72nd semi¬ 
annual convention. 

According to Pete Mole, ASC, who 
will accept the “Award of Fellow” in 
the SMPTE for Arnold, the latter has 
been cited for “special commendation 


for contributions to the fields that com¬ 
prise the broad technical interests of 
SMPTE members.” 


SID SOLOW, ASC, who recently returned 
from an extended trip through Europe, 
during which time he inspected the 
major motion picture film laboratories 
there, announces that Consolidated Film 
Laboratories in Hollywood, of which he 
is general manager, will open its new 
16mm film laboratory sometime in 
November. New addition will be largest 
16mm lab in the world, and will take 
care of the expanding growth in use of 
16mm films on west coast. 

e 

PETE SHAMRAY, ASC, west coast tech¬ 
nical representative for DuPont, cele¬ 
brated his 25th anniversary with the 
company an August 19th, while hos¬ 
pitalized for a brief illness. Day was 
marked by presentation to Shamray by 
DuPont officials of the company’s 25- 
year Gold Pin set with diamonds in 
recognition of his many years’ service. 

• 

FREDDIE A. YOUNG, ASC, British direc¬ 
tor of photography, is currently shoot¬ 
ing “An Invitation To The Dance” in 
(Continued on Page 458) 
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THE MAURER 16mm TAKES 
THE HIGH ROAD, TOO! 


It’s a high road to Scotland for a 
commercial documentary ... high in 
time and expenses. Results must be 
perfect! So Ken Richter, filming “The Romance of Silver 

Design” for Reed and Barton, uses the Maurer “16” ., 
as you’d expect. Professionals everywhere use the camera 
designed for professional work. Study the unique 
features of the Maurer “16.” 


m a u r e r 


THE 16MM. SOUND ON FILM RECORDING 

_ SYSTEM combines the highest fidelity in 
llpl'fl 16 mm. recording practice with wide flexi- 
pP*^ bility and extreme simplicity of operation. 


J. A. MAURER INC. 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
1107 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 



THE MAURER 16MM., designed specifically 
for professional use, equipped with pre- 
cision high-power focusing and view-finder. 
Standard equipment includes: 235 ° dis¬ 
solving shutter, automatic fade control, 
view finder, sunshade and filter holder, one 
400 -foot gear-driven film magazine, a 60 - 
cycle 115 -volt synchronous motor, one 
8 -frame handcrank, power cable and a 
lightweight carrying case. 



THE MODEL F PRIME RECORDING OPTICAL 
SYSTEM AND GALVANOMETER, a complete 

light modulating unit for recording sound 
photographically upon standard film, re¬ 
quires no special servicing or spare parts 
(other than recording lamp). 


maurer 

^muiJjj 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 















Notes and 
editorial comment 



Why is the Camerette 

the worlds 

most modern motion 

picture camera? 


The Camerette is 

the ONLY reflex 
motion picture 
camera with . . . 


Adjustable shutter 200° to 40° . . . 

Ability to use short focal length 
lenses. 

Divergent three-lens turret accom¬ 
modates 18.5mm to 300mm lenses. 

Fully automatic quick change maga¬ 
zines 100 foot and 400 foot . . . 

AND 

The 16/35mm CAMERETTE is the 
ONLY motion pictur ecamera able 
to photograph with both 16mm and 
35mm film, black and white or 
color . . . 

The CAMERETTE is a precision-built, 
professional motion picture camera, 

light-weight, dependable, versatile, 

with a complete line of accessories 
for all types of photography. 

Write for illustrated folder and price 
list. 




patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 
for descriptive brochure 
write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency 

1366 No. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 23, Calif. 




CLOSEIPSI 


A reader in England, Cyril Moorhead of 
Surrey, has written to call our attention 
to the statement made in Joseph Biroc’s 
article “Hollywood Launches 3-D Film 
Production” (August issue) in which 
the claim was made that Natural Vision 
Corporation has developed the first 
system of 3-dimension motion pictures, 
using two cameras recording images as 
seen by the human eye. According to 
Moorhead, “ . . . this identical idea was 
used here in England to make the stereo¬ 
scopic films exhibited at the Festival of 
Britain in 1950 and early 1951. The 
only difference in the unit described in 
your article and that used by the British 
film producers is that the latter used two 
Neuman-Sinclair 35mm cameras in¬ 
stead of Mitchells. May I also point out 
that, although designed here by Ray¬ 
mond Spottiswood, he modestlv claims 
that the whole idea is quite old.” 

To verify his statements, reader Moor¬ 
head sent along an article published in 
the “British Journal of Photography” 
in 1951, illustrating and describing the 
equipment used in making the stereo 
movies exhibited at the Festival. 

★ 

One thing that often obscures much of the 
new developments in things cinematic 
going on in Hollywood studios today, 
is the growing trend toward secrecy. 
Last month we were stopped cold on 
three different occasions in our attempts 
to secure data or photos for technical 
articles from as many studios. The aim, 
of course, is to retain the benefits of 
such developments for the respective 
studio. Invariably, however, another 
studio already has developed a similar 
process, article of new equipment or 
gadget, and news of the “secret” devel¬ 
opment eventually becomes general in¬ 
formation. It’s only natural, of course, 
that we should want to be the first to 
print the stories. 

★ 

A practical system for dimming fluores¬ 
cent lamps smoothly and efficiently may 
result in application of the lamps to mo¬ 
tion picture photography for effect 
lighting. 

By means of the new light control 
system, developed by General Electric 
lighting engineers at Nela Park, in 
Cleveland, the brightness of fluorescent 
lamps now can be controlled merely 
with the turn of a knob, just as smoothly 
and easily as incandescent lamps are 
dimmed. 


= by the editor .... 

Two sizes of controls will be made by 
G-E—one operating up to eight lamps, 
and the other up to 35 lamps. 

G-E engineers explain that although 
colored fluorescents are much more ef¬ 
ficient than filament lamps, their use in 
the past has been limited, because their 
brightness could not be regulated effec¬ 
tively. Fluorescent lamps produce more 
than three times the white light, and up 
to 25 times the amount of colored light, 
provided by incandescent lamps of the 
same wattage. 

The engineers point out that fluores¬ 
cent lamps maintain their original color 
during the dimming process, while the 
light of filament lamps turns increasing¬ 
ly red as it is dimmed. 

★ 

The “Editor’s Note” which preceded Ed 
DuPar’s article on Warner-Color in our 
September issue closed with the state¬ 
ment that “ . . . . the process is ex¬ 
clusively Warner Brothers’. No plans 
for making it available to other studios 
have been announced.” 

It has been called to our attention 
that this statement is in error; that 
while Warner Brothers’ personnel did 
work out their own procedure, which 
they call the Warner-Color process, this 
process employs Eastman color nega¬ 
tive and positive film which, of course, 
is available to anyone in the industry. 

★ 

Charles Rosher, ASC, who attended the 
annual convention of the Photographic 
Society of America in New York last 
month, at which time he was cited for 
Fellowship in the Society, tells us that 
the PSA has chosen Los Angeles as the 
locale for its convention in 1953, be¬ 
ginning next August 3rd. Convention 
headquarters will be the Biltmore Hotel. 

Rosher, who will entertain PSA dig¬ 
nitaries during their convention visit, 
points out that the Society is building 
a strong membership among motion 
picture makers, both professional and 
amateur. “Herbert McDonough, editor 
of the PSA Journal,” said Rosher, “asks 
that all photographers interested in 
8mm and 16mm amateur movies com¬ 
municate with Dr. Harold L. Thomp¬ 
son, chairman of the PSA’s far-western 
states division, regarding the Society’s 
forthcoming program in the motion pic¬ 
ture division. Thompson’s address is 
3767 Amesbury Rd., Los Angeles 27, 
California. 
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THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC... NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term “National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 77, New York 


AND 


MOTION PICTURES GRADUATED 
FROM FASCINATING NOVELTY TO 
INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
ART-FORM WITH RELEASE OF 
D.W. GRIFFITH'S 
''BIRTH OF A NATION*. 

El G BOX OFFICE WAS BORN,TOO. 
THE FILM HAS GROSSED OVER 

15 MILLION DOLLARS j 


ANOTHER PIONEER 

...the"national?carbon arc... 
heightened the dramatic effect 

AND VERSATILITY OF SUCH GRIFFITH 
"FIRSTS"AS CLOSE-UPS y SACK-LIGHTING, 
AND SHARP-SHADOW COMPOSITION. 


SUSPENSE... 

THE SMALL SOURCE SIZE AND 
HIGH BRIGHTNESS OF "NATIONAL?' 
CARBON ARCS PRODUCE MUCH 
SHARPER SHADOWS THAN ANY 
OTHER STUDIO LIGHTING SOURCE 
..SURPASSING EVEN THOSE 
OBTAINED FROM BRIGHT 

sunlight! 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 















KINEVOX equipment is available now! 


KINEVOX equipment can be shipped today! 


NO delays on overseas shipments 
NO substitutions 


And . . . we know how to pack shipments to insure safe delivery to any destination . 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 


E V O X 


BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 

NCORPORATED 
TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 New York - - - Mexico City - - - Rome - - - Bombay CABLE ADDRESS: KINEVOX, BURBANK^^^ 


















MANUFACTURERS OF S O U N D - O N - F I L M RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


Write today for free Catalog describing _. 

Auricon Equipment. 30 day money-back 

guarantee. You must be satisfied! —' 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 











GOERZ 

LENSES 

for 

MOVIES and TELEVISION 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 
317 EAST 34th STREET 
I NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


HYPAR 

W-l-D-E ANGLE 

ANASTIGMAT 
F:2.7 

Focal length: 15 mm and longer 


APOGOR 

ANASTIGMAT 
F:2.3 

Focal length: 35 mm, 50 mm, 75 mm 


These fine lenses are made by skilled 
technicians with many years of opti¬ 
cal training. Designed for use in 16 
and 35 mm film cameras, they are 
corrected for all aberrations at full 
opening and give highest definition 
in black-and-white and color. 

For illustrated catalog and complete 
details write Dept. AC-1. 

Quality Lens for over half a century 


Cinematography 


REVIEWS 


Of Pictures Previewed in == Hollywood Last Month 


THE STEEL TRAP — Photographed in 
black-and-white by Ernest Laszlo, ASC, 
for Thor Productions. Produced by Bert 
Friedlob and directed by Andrew Stone. 

This suspense thriller starring Joseph 
Cotton and Teresa Wright, is notable 
for the fact that almost 99% of the pic¬ 
ture was shot in actual locales. Only one 
studio set was used. The rest of the pic¬ 
ture was shot off the lot—both interiors 
and exteriors. 

Obviously, this was a considerable 
challenge for director of photography 
Ernest Laszlo, but he has come up with 
a slick semi-documentary treatment that 
enhances tremendously the excitement 
and the mood of the story from start to 
finish. 

Story concerns a respectable bank 
executive who suddenly gets idea of 
absconding with a million dollars of the 
bank’s funds and fleeing with his wife 
and child to Brazil. Encountering every¬ 
thing short of actual apprehension in his 
two-day flight attempt, he finally has 
change of heart and returns money to 
the bank, just moments before opening 
time. 

Actual locales include a large bank 
interior in Los Angeles, restaurants and 
cafes in both Los Angeles and New Or¬ 
leans, office building interiors, and in¬ 
teriors at various airports. 

Laszlo has skillfully handled his light¬ 
ing in all these to bring about effective 
photography, at the same time instilling 
the taught mood so necessary to the 
story. 

It’s an excellent study of a fine photo¬ 
graphic job accomplished under the 
most adverse circumstances. 

• 

BECAUSE OF YOU — Photographed in 
black-and-white by Russell Metty, ASC, 
for Universal-International Pictures. 
Produced by Albert J. Cohen; directed 
by Joseph Pevney. 

Here is a picture that displays skillful 
use of light in every conceivable photo¬ 
graphic situation. Throughout the pro¬ 
duction, lighting is most subtle in its 
variations and in delicate graduations, 
yet befitting every mood if not actually 
setting it on the screen, and greatly 
complementing the work of the players. 

The story concerns Loretta Young 
who’s tangled up with a smuggler, Alex 
Nicol. They’re both arrested and jailed 
—she goes to Tehachapi. She’s paroled 


later, meets and falls in love with Jeff 
Chandler, a recuperating war vet. They 
marry; later Nicol enters their life after 
his parole, and causes separation of 
Loretta and Jeff Chandler. The couple’s 
child ultimately brings them together. 

Perhaps the outstanding thing about 
the photography is the way the lighting 
points up the various scenes, the cam¬ 
eraman working smoothly with the art 
director to bring out the setting and 
the mood intended. 

One example is the artful photography 
of the bedroom set where the newlyweds 
spend their first night, and again in the 
lovely home of the couple, most artis¬ 
tically lighted both for daytime and 
night interiors. The lighting enhances 
with notable effect the aura of elegance 
surrounding the dwelling. 

One of the most outstanding se¬ 
quences, photographically, is the series 
of night shots in which Miss Young, 
her child and Nicol in their car are flee¬ 
ing police in a blinding rainstorm. 

ASSIGNMENT—PARIS — Photographed 
in black-and-white by Burnett Guffey, 
ASC, and Ray Cory, ASC, for Columbia 
Pictures Corp. Produced by Sam Marx 
and Jerry Bresler; directed by Robert 
Parrish. 

This dual-photographed production is 
notable for the smooth use of low key 
lighting that keeps the mood of the pic¬ 
ture properly sinister throughout the 1 
hour and 20 minutes it is on the screen. 

This suspense-thriller has to do with 
an American newspaper man, Dana 
Andrews, who is trapped behind the 
iron curtain by the Reds in the manner 
of the well-known Otis incident, and 
later is rescued thanks to the aid rendered 
by a fellow news reporter, Marta Toren. 

With most of the action staged in¬ 
doors at night, the lighting scheme call¬ 
ed for low key illumination, and this 
has been skillfully applied by cinema¬ 
tographers Guffey and Cory. 

Standout sequence, photographically, 
is the exterior night scenes depicting 
rescue of Andrews and reunion with 
Miss Toren. These were actually filmed 
at night and demonstrate fine balance 
between the photographic illumination 
and the effect lighting, lending utmost 
realism to the scenes. 
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The ideal 35mm movie camera for Tv Newsreel, Industrial, 
Travel and Scientific Motion Picture Photography. 


FAMOUS ARRIFLEX FEATURES: 

Reflex focusing through taking lens, even when camera is 
running. 

Bright erect image finder, 6 V 2 x magnification. 
“Follow-focus" without assistant. 

No parallax or other finder problems. 

Full frame focusing and viewing. 

3-lens turret. 

Quick change geared film magazines (200 and 400 feet). 
No belts to connect. 

Variable speed motor built into handle. 

Tachometer registering from 0 to 50 frames per second. 
Compact, lightweight. 

Equally adaptable for tripod or handheld filming. 

Easily detachable matte box-filter holder. 


"We recommend 
the .. 


COATED LENSES in ARRIFLEX MOUNTS 


'ARRIFLEX 35 


writes CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

FAMOUS NEW YORK CINE EQUIPMENT DEALER 


28mm f/2 Schneider Xenon* 
50mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 
75mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 

♦With Follow-Focus Grips. 


90mm f/3.5 Kilar 
135mm f/3.8 Kilar 
1 50mm f/3.5 Kilar 
300mm f/5.6 Kilar 
400mm f/5.6 Kilar 


ORIGINAL ARRIFLEX ACCESSORIES 

LENS EXTENSION TUBE for close-up filming and 
cinemacrography 

HI-HAT for mounting Arriflex 35 on standard tripods 
SHOULDER-POD for vibration-free, hand-held filming 



... Over the many years that we have sold professional 
movie equipment, no camera has ever enjoyed the interest 
and acceptance of the Arriflex 35. Naturally, we are 
impressed . 

We have sold many Arriflex Cameras to government agen¬ 
cies, to newsreel companies, and to TV and commercial film 
producers. Satisfaction has been unanimous . 

Among the reasons given for the preference of the Arriflex 
are: the fact that the special reflex focusing mechanism per¬ 
mits viewing and focusing through the taking lens even 
while the camera is operating; the ease with which either 
200 or 400 foot film magazines can be attached; the conveni¬ 
ent portability of the camera; its ready use either hand-held 
or on a tripod; the fact that there is no need to stop to wind 
a motor; and above all, the fine workmanship and low price. 

Our customers are most gratified with the Arriflex 35, and 
we highly recommend it to all cinematographers” 

Now Available at leading Dealers. 

Write for latest literature and price list. 


BATTERY — 16 Volt, lightweight, non-*spill, with 
carrying case and shoulder strap 
BATTERY CHARGER 


the new*ARRIFLEX 35 TRIPOD 


• Sturdy, rugged and rock 
steady. Weighs only 

19 lbs. 

• Large universal ball- 
ioint for leveling. 

• Velvet smooth pan 
and tilt action with 
separate locks. 

• Extra long handle 
for under-arm 
control. 

• Spirit level. 

• Can be used with 
all professional 
cameras. 

• Leather boot 
available. 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: ABBOTT SYDNEY, 727 NORTH WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 29, CALIFORNIA • GLADSTONE 6394 















THREE MITCHELL cameras with full crews cover the show continuously. 
However, not all cameras are "on" all the time, but are switched on and 
off for long or short takes from control booth at rear. 


RED SKELTON is dunce in schoolroom scene from recently filmed TV show. 
Skelton is more at ease when doing his shows on film instead of live, 
finds it more like working at MGM where he makes feature films. 


SETS ARE ERECTED on movable platforms so they may be shifted quickly 
into place between acts, and just as quickly removed. Each show consists 
of about five acts or “takes/' often involve as many sets. 


AUDIENCE occupies seats in balcony. Its reaction is recorded simultan¬ 
eously with the show dialogue. Cameras operate on stage floor below, 
out of sight of audience. 


TV's No. I comedian switches to film for his 1952-53 video shows, 
which are produced in Hollywood, using an improved photographic system 















LIGHTING CHART provides quick reference to power leads and 
dimmer switches for various lamps on set. Checking chart's details 
are gaffer Homer Plannette (left). Gene Testera, and Fred Jackman. 

the vast operation. Skelton works best with an 
audience, so this meant the show on film would have 
to follow much the same format as when done “live” 
-—with a responsive audience out front reacting to 
Skelton’s humor. 

Devoting considerable study to the problem during 
the summer layoff, Skelton had the answer by the 
time planning his 1952*53 shows was to begin. With 
the matter of sponsorship settled—Proctor & Gamble 
signed the show for the next seven years—Skelton and 
his associates leased the largest sound stage at Eagle- 
Lion Motion Picture Studio on Santa Monica Blvd. 
First step was to provide seating for audiences. An en¬ 
trance was cut through from the stage to a side street 
to admit ticketholders and guests. A tiered balcony 
was erected at one end of the sound stage and 250 
theatre seats installed. Space immediately under the 
balcony became the scene of camera and sound re¬ 
cording operations. 

To provide a theatre-like presentation for the shows, 
each “act” is introduced by opening a huge velvet 
curtain which hangs from the ceiling and extends clear 
across the stage. The sets are erected on movable plat¬ 
forms about 15 feet square, instead of on the stage 
floor. This speeds up the changing of sets, makes the 
task as simple as shifting scenery. The old set is 
quickly rolled to rear of the sound stage, after the 
curtain is drawn, and the next one moved into place 
by stagehands. 

Directing the photography of the show is Fred Jackman, 
Jr., A.S.C. It was Jackman’s slick filming of the Skelton 
“Tide” commercials last year that made him the logical choice 
for this important assignment. Besides bringing to the Red 
Skelton show the best in lighting and photographic techniques 
already tested in TV film production, Jackman has added a 
unique remote switching system which enables him to control 
operation of each camera from a booth under the balcony. 

(Continued on Page 446) 


FRED JACKMAN, JR., A.S.C., at console of remote control by which he 
operates the ihree cameras as means of pre-cutting the show, also to 
effect economies in film consumption and laboratory costs. 


JUST BEFORE start of dry run of cameras for a rehearsal. Red Skelton 
demonstrates a gag apple with pop-out worm to director Martin Rackin 
(center) and director of photography Fred Jackman, Jr. 

—Photos by Bud Graybill 

B y the time Red Skelton had produced his third live TV 
show last year, he knew that film was the only answer to 
the problem of how to put a half-hour television show on the 
air weekly for 26 weeks and still retain his sanity. 

Already, others in television had discovered the answer 
and were rapidly joining the growing parade of filmed TV 
shows. Skelton, however, was in no position to make a quick 
switch to film in the middle of the season. Changing to film 
takes time—time to organize for it, to assemble capable 
personnel, and above all to find suitable studio space to house 
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SCENES FOR "The Thief" filmed on crowded streets of New York were baggage truck. Scenes such as this had to be shot fast so that the 

shot with the camera concealed in a packing crate trundled along on a crowd would not recognize the players and become bothersome. 


"The Thief”—A New Trend In Films? 

A new and refreshing technique is revealed in this dialogue¬ 
less production that relies on skillful photography 
to project the story, unaided by sound or speech. 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


iiT“HE Thief” is 87 minutes of spy 
I drama on film told completely 
without the aid of dialogue. Produced 
by Clarence Greene and Russell Rouse 
(the team responsible for last year’s 
shock drama, “The Well”), “The Thief” 
packs a dramatic wallop which is only 
slightly deadened now and then as the 
dialogueless gimmick wears a bit thin. 

The film’s outstanding technical credit 
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is the boldly imaginative photography 
of Sam Leavitt—a job of forceful lens- 
ing that may well earn its creator a 
dark-horse nomination for an Academy 
Award for black and white cinemato- 
graphy. 

In this film, the camera is just as 
much a star as protagonist Ray Milland 
or sultry charmer Rita Gam, for upon 
photography falls a great deal of the re- 
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sponsibility of conveying subtleties of 
mood and thought—elements usually 
brought out through the use of skill¬ 
fully contrived dialogue. 

“In this particular story the camera 
functions as an eyewitness to the pro¬ 
ceedings,” explains director Rouse. 
“But more than that, the camera serves 
to relate the story in terms of character 
reactions. Since there is no dialogue— 





and. therefore, no verbal exposition— 
the camera must catch the performers 
off-guard, at fleeting revealing moments 
when their souls are bared and their 
innermost thoughts revealed. In other 
words, the camera is a sort of scalpel, 
turning the characters of the story— 
with particular emphasis on Ray Mil- 
land—inside out.” 

‘'The Thief” is the story of a govern¬ 
ment-employed nuclear physicist who 
spies for an unfriendly foreign power— 
microfilming top secret manuscripts and 
passing the film on to a complicated 
network of confederates who smuggle 
it out of the country. When one of the 
couriers is killed in an automobile acci¬ 
dent, and the police find the small 
cartridge of film clutched in his hand, 
the physicist is ordered by his higher- 
ups to flee to New York and await ar¬ 
rangements to leave the country. Di¬ 
rected to go to the observation roof of 
the Empire State Building to receive 
further instructions, he is pursued in a 
dizzy flight up the mooring mast by an 
F.B.I. agent whom he kills as they reach 
the very top of the soaring television 
antenna tower. 

He makes his way down from this 
typically Hitchcock locale, receives his 
instructions, and is about to sail for 
freedom aboard a foreign freighter 
when his finer instincts coupled with a 
basic though bedraggled loyalty to his 
native land force him to turn back and 
presumably surrender to the F.B.I. 

This slender story thread is made 
significant through taut direction, cap¬ 
able acting, and—as we have already 
pointed out—enormously effective pho¬ 
tography. The semi-documentary char¬ 
acter of the film, plus an unusually short 
shooting schedule placed a tremendous 
burden upon the cameraman, but direc¬ 
tor of photography Leavitt not only ac¬ 


cepted the challenge, but actually turned 
his handicaps into assets. 

The film was shot in a total of 18 
days—eight in the studio, five on loca¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C., and five in 
New York City. The rigid shooting 
schedule allowed no margin for delays 
caused by weather or other acts of God. 

Cameraman Leavitt was forced to 
shoot under whatever conditions pre¬ 
vailed. Thus it was that the very first 
location set-up (to shoot the departure 
of an airliner on an actual pin-point 
schedule) was made in early morning 
sunlight. Just as the crew was ready to 
shoot, however, a flash rainstorm cut 
loose. The shot was made in the ensuing 
drizzle exactly according to the time¬ 
table. The result on the screen shows 
the plane silhouetted against a sky piled 
high with glowering clouds—and the 
mood is exactly right for the somber 
tone of the action. 

Scenes filmed on the crowded streets 
of New York and Washington had to be 
shot with a concealed camera, so that 
the curious crowds would not be aware 
that a motion picture was being made. 
Part of the time the camera and oper¬ 
ator were hidden in a large packing 
crate with the lens poked through a 
small hole. At other times a small truck 
was used to camouflage the operation. 
This truck, for example, was utilized 
to film a spectacular night trucking shot 
in which the camera followed Ray Mil- 
land down Broadway from 47th St. to 
42nd St.—a total of five blocks—for 
what is probably the longest dolly shot 
on record. In the final editing this scene 
formed the basis for a montage. 

Because the fact that a film was being 
shot had to be concealed, it was not 
possible to use either booster lights or 
reflectors for the location exteriors. The 
average cameraman would have thrown 



CINEMATOGRAPHER Sam Leavitt (right) and di¬ 
rector Russell Rouse examine test strips before 
starting to shoot a scene for "The Thief. #/ 


up his hands and walked away if de¬ 
prived of these standard necessities. 
Sam Leavitt, however, merely shrugged 
his shoulders—and by dint of extremely 
precise exposure control and a masterful 
use of filters, managed to achieve a style 
of realistic photography that perfectly 
complements the brooding atmosphere 
of the plot. Looking back at the location 
shooting, he recalls that he was not 
favored by a single day that could really 
have been called suitable for photo¬ 
graphy. Often the weather was so black 
that he could scarcely get an exposure 
(Continued on Page 448) 



IN "THE THIEF," the camera is just as much a star as protagonist CLIMACTIC CHASE scenes were filmed atop New York's famed Empire 

Ray Milland shown here in front seat of car as the camera, mounted in State building, 1050 feet above the street. Sunlight reflectors were 

rear seat compartment, is set to make an over-shoulder shot. the only boosters used outdoors in the entire production. 
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Deep focus lensing and 
lavish use of fluid camera 
enhance the film version of 


THE 

FOUR 

POSTER 

By HOMER DAY I ES 


WEDDING NIGHT—Hours of preparation by Hal Mohr achieved a seemingly 
effortless shot, which appears on the screen as a comic struggle by candle¬ 
light. Bridegroom Harrison has just extinguished all candles in the room; * 
the nervous bride, following right behind him, relights them. 


W hen Stanley Kramer handed Hal 
Mohr, A.S.C., the task of direct¬ 
ing the photography of “The Four 
Poster” for Columbia Pictures, the 
capable two-time Academy Award-win¬ 
ning cinematographer received perhaps 
the most challenging photographic 


assignment of his colorful career. 

Here was a picture such as camera¬ 
men come upon once in a blue moon— 
a chance to get away from old formulas 
and cinematographic routines; oppor¬ 
tunity to demonstrate one’s artistry 
and imagination, and to prove that the 


i% 


(4 




director of photography can contribute 
substantially to the dramatic as well as 
the photographic presentation of a 
photoplay, given the opportunity. Mohr 
had this opportunity in “Four Poster” 
because of an unusual close association 
with director Irving Reis. Together 
Reis and Mohr planned every inch of 
action on the single set. 

“The Four Poster” marks a wholly 
new concept in films, much of it unpre¬ 
cedented. Its cast comprises two people 
—Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer. The 
story about a married couple takes place 
in a single bedroom over a period of 
45 years. The screenplay by Allan Scott, 
adapted from a play by a Dutch drama¬ 
tist, Jan de Hartog, spins its marriage 
theme across the decades from the wed¬ 
ding night in 1897 until old age in the 
forties. Because of its two characters in 
a single set, the film was shot entirely 
in sequence—a rare technique in feature 
films. 

The marriage begins, of course, on the 
wedding night—its overtones of humor 
vying with undertones of terror for a 
young bride. The second crisis, a year 
later, foreshadows the birth of the first 
child. Later on, the wife discovers her 
husband’s infidelity and successfully re¬ 
stores him to hearth and home. Two 
scenes involve the challenge to the 
couple as parents—first the coping with 
a teen-age son growing up, again in re- 


PLANNING DOES IT—Director Irving Reis, 
Lilli Palmer, Rex Harrison and cinematog¬ 
rapher Hal Mohr, A.S.C., prepare to shoot 
dramatic scene in which Harrison tells Miss 
Palmer about the "other woman." Reis and 
Mohr planned every inch of action with 
precision on the single set. 








YEARS LATER—The marital drama continues in the same bedroom in 
which the same tour-poster looms as the main prop. It is the era of 
electricity now and Hal Mohr's lighting changes subtly from that used 
earlier in the scenes played by candlelight. 


TWENTY YEARS LATER—The four-poster remains dominant in the bed¬ 
room which has undergone many changes in decor with the passage of 
time. Again skillful lighting plays an important part in setting Ihe mood 
for the closing sequence of the picture. 


adjusting to the loss of this son in war. 
Still later, the wife herself, having 
married off a daughter, hankers for her 
freedom, instead embarks on a second 
honeymoon with the husband who has 
wooed her back. Finally the crisis of 
age: the couple surmounting poverty 
and illness, the survivor at last going it 
alone after a marital partner dies. 

Production designer Rudolph Sternad 
and art director Carl Anderson sketched 
the changes of decades in broad sweeps 
providing atmosphere and backgrounds 
of 1897, 1909, the Twenties, and later 
the Forties. Following exhaustive re¬ 
search, the bedroom was designed. The 
fourposter bed, of course, dominates. In 
the cramped bridal chamber, high under 
the eaves, the bed overwhelms the late- 
Victorian decor. But in the bedroom¬ 
sitting room—a revamp of the original 
set—the fourposter stands enthroned in 
an alcove—a high altar of marriage. 
The bed’s furnishings reflect interior 
decoration during a half century. Its 
transformations range from the virginal 
white lace, frilly and luminous, of the 
wedding night, through heavy velour 
and velvet, the satin of lush years, a 
face-lifting with floral chintz, the sen¬ 
sible slip-covered austerity of age. Simi¬ 
larly, the furnishings change from the 
Nineties’ awesome mahogany to a gayer 
traditional. Candlelight yields to gas, 
and gaslight to electricity. A phono¬ 
graph appears, followed by a crystal set, 
and later a superheterodyne radio. 
Through it all, the bed stands firm. 

Such is the physical environment 
cinematographer Mohr faced during the 


24 days the picture was being shot. He 
worked almost entirely with a small 
camera crane, employing intricate boom 
positions. Each bedroom set had four 
complete walls, instantly demountable in 
sections; a ceiling was set in place for 
many shots. In the 1897 wedding night 
scene, Mohr’s camera swept the bridal 
chamber in a 320-degree arc, pausing at 
14 separate boom positions. Hours of 
preparation achieved a seemingly ef¬ 
fortless shot, which appears on the 
screen as a comic struggle by candle¬ 
light. Harrison, as the bridegroom, tries 
to extinguish 15 candles, Miss Palmer 
as the nervous bride re-lighting them in 
turn. 

The challenge which such a set and 
action presented to Hal Mohr’s cine¬ 
matic skill is at once apparent. Intricate 
light cues had to be worked out so that, 
as the candles were progressively ex¬ 
tinguished and then re-lighted, the set 
illumination would change accordingly. 
“Some scenes,” said Mohr, “involved 
as many as 25 or 30 separate light and 
dimmer cues.” 

The picture is marked by a wide 
range of lighting effects—candle light 
for the early scenes, firelight, gas light, 
then—as time passed—the electric light. 
“Our aim,” said Mohr, “was to let the 
scene itself suggest the kind of light 
used in the particular era—candle light, 
gas light, etc.—without showing the 
actual light source in the scene, except 
in one or two instances. The desired 
moods were created photographically 
through lighting.” 

The lighting is but one of three 


phases of the overall photographic job 
of “Four Poster.” The others were use 
of the Garutso “deep focus” lens, and 
photographically tying in the live action 
with the “interscenes” done in anima¬ 
tion. 

With the story staged in a single set¬ 
ting, as in a stage play, and using a cast 
of essentially stage players instead of 
screen actors, it was natural that “The 
Four Poster” should be planned, staged 
and shot in the manner of a stage play 
as much as possible in continuous takes 
of sustained action. Many scenes in the 
picture run continuously for 7 to 10 
minutes, and one scene consumed all but 
thirty feet of a full magazine of film. 
This type of photographic treatment 
could only be possible using the fluid 
camera and extreme depth of focus that 
would enable the camera to move about 
the set and keep all players and the set 
in focus. 

To gain complete freedom for players 
and camera within the room—so im¬ 
portant in a single set—Mohr used the 
new Garutso balanced lens, already em¬ 
ployed with success in Kramer’s “Cy¬ 
rano de Bergerac.” The Garutso, camera 
experts claim, has a depth of focus 
without distortion, from inches away to 
infinity. A person in closeup and a 
painting on the opposite wall register 
with equal clarity. Because the lens 
can shoot wide open and preserve focal 
depth, low-key lighting shows every 
nuance of mood with naturalness. Given 
these advantages, the camera in motion 
can record sustained drama. At least 
(Continued on Page 450) 
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Two New 16mm Films 

DuPont Photo Products Dept, recommends new type 
930 and 931 emulsions for TV newsreels and other 
productions demanding rapid processing. 

By JACK VAN NATTA 


T WO NEW 16 mm motion picture 
films ideally suited to television film 
production are announced by the Photo 
Products Dept, of the DuPont Com¬ 
pany. The new emulsions are identified 
as Type 930 and Type 931. 

Type 930 is an improved fine grain 
panchromatic reversal film which is de¬ 
signed for rapid reversal processing. 

Type 931 is a new high-speed pan¬ 
chromatic reversal film designed to give 
a combination of highest picture speed 
and very rapid processing character¬ 
istics. When processed as recommended, 
both products give optimum pictorial 
and single-system sound results for pro¬ 
fessional television and motion picture 
production. Highly hardened emulsions 
characterize both films, making them 
ideally suited to high-temperature, ultra¬ 
rapid processing without impairment of 
picture or sound quality. 

Standard anti-halation safety base 
contributes to the excellent definition of 
these two films. Their emulsion and pro¬ 
cessing characteristics prove ideal for 
original reversals for immediate use 
where only one positive is required, as 
in the coverage of local-interest events 
for TV newsreels, for records of sport¬ 
ing events, etc. 

While these films were designed es¬ 
pecially for processing by reversal, some 
producers may find it expedient to use 
them as negatives, as will be described 
later. 

The Exposure Indices for the two 
films in Table 1 are based upon recom¬ 
mended processing procedure and the 
use of an exposure meter calibrated in 
accordance with ASA standard 238.2.6 
—1948. 

It will be noted that two exposure 
figures are given where the films are to 
be exposed for reversal processing— 
for example, Type 930 daylight ex¬ 
posure is indicated as 64 and 80. This 
is because reversal speeds vary when 
processed at different laboratories. Some 
labs are able to obtain the 80 rating 
while others would be closer to the 64 
rating. This, of course, is not a labora¬ 
tory problem but merely the type of 
developer used at the respective labora¬ 
tory. Field tests have proven in most 
cases that laboratories generally can 


handle the films satisfactorily when they 
have been exposed at the highest re¬ 
versal rating. Again the latitude of both 
films is such that quality screen results 
may be obtained, using either the high 
or low rating for reversal exposure. Pre- 
production tests, of course, will show 
what speed should be followed in the 
photography in order that any labora¬ 
tory may obtain optimum picture and 
sound results with these films. 

In exposing the films for processing 
as a negative, the same latitude is avail¬ 
able to the cameraman. Field tests have 
shown that some laboratories obtain 
even higher negative ratings than those 
listed above. Again, shooting for the 
best results through one certain lab is 
the best procedure. 

To aid the professional cameraman 
in measuring exposure by the incident 
light method when using these films, the 
Tables 2 and 3 below have been pub¬ 
lished by DuPont. 


Both the 930 and 931 type films have 
highly hardened emulsions and may be 
processed for reversal or as a negative 
at solution temperatures up to 125°F 
without impairing the quality. (All solu¬ 
tions, rinses and wash water should be 
maintained at approximately the same 
elevated temperatures.) 

Both films have proven to be of great 
advantage to television stations for 
newsreel work, and to photographers of 
sports events when used either as nega¬ 
tive or reversal material. Type 930, 
when exposed as a negative for regular 
16mm picture production has been 
widely accepted as a fine grain product 
where quality is a prime requisite. 

Among television stations in the Los 
Angeles area that have used DuPont 930 
and 931 with great success are KNBH, 
KTTV, and KLAC-TV. Television news¬ 
reel work has become a major part of 
television station operation, as evi¬ 
denced by the wide popularity of such 
TV newsreel presentations as that of 
Los Angeles Times’ station KTTV 
(Channel 11). 

Using Type 930 film since inception 
of its newsreel operations in Los An¬ 
geles, KTTV has found that the im¬ 
proved Type 930 film has solved most 
of its photographic problems whenever 
poor light was encountered on an as¬ 
signment by its cameramen. Using a 
Houston automatic rapid film develop¬ 
ing machine, KTTV easily turns out its 
two newsreel shows on film using the 
(Continued on Page 451) 


EXPOSURE INDICES — DUPONT 9S0 AND 931 FILM 


Type 

For Processing by Reversal 

For Processing as Negative 


Daylight 

Incandescent 

Daylight 

Incandescent 

930 

64-80 

50-64 

50 

40 

931 

125-160 

100-125 

80 

64 


Table 1 


TYPE 930 RAPID REVERSAL PAN 

Illumination: Incident light table for incandescent light: 24 frames per second—1/50 

second—for reversal 


Lens Aperture 

f :1.4 

f :2.0 

f :2.8 

f :4.0 

f :5.6 

f :8.0 

No. of foot candles required* 

60 

120 

240 

480 

960 

1920 


"When this film is processed as negative material, exposure should be increased by Vi stop 


Table 2 


TYPE 931 HIGH SPEED REVERSAL PAN 

Illumination: Incident light table for incandescent light: 24 frames per second—1/50 

second—for reversal 


Lens Aperture 

f: 1.4 

f :2.0 

f :2.8 

f :4.0 

f :5.6 

f :8.0 

No. of foot candles required* 

30 

60 

120 

240 

480 

960 


"When this film is processed as negative material, exposure should be increased by Vi stop 


Table 3 
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B&L 8mm and 16mm 
Animar Lenses ... the 
series you can recom¬ 
mend to your friends 
with confidence for 
professional quality 
in their home movies. 
At all Authorized 
Animar Dealers. 



BALTAR 

When the first Baltar Lenses were designed in collaboration 
with leading cinematographers of major Hollywood studios, they set 
new, still unsurpassed standards of image quality. Since then they have 
become the choice of foremost motion picture photographers 
the world over because of their superb correction and definition, in both 
color and black-and-white 35mm films. Eight focal lengths, for studio, 
news and industrial work. Balcote anti-reflection surfaced. For your finest 
work, order Baltar Lenses from your professional camera manufacturer. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 



ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 















































Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 



NOVEL ADAPTATION of a 15-inch aerial camera lens is shown here. 
Coupling and gun-stock base for camera and lens were designed 
and built by Richard Goddard, San Mateo, California, cine photo¬ 
grapher. A feature is continuous reflex focusing and finding through 
eye-piece at right of camera. 



TELEPHOTO may be disengaged from camera and camera swung to right 
or left when it is desired to shoot with any of the shorter focal 
length lenses. Camera rotates 90° to avoid optical interference. 




Super Telephoto 

Aerial camera lens makes ideal 
telephoto for cine photography. 

By CHARLES L. ANDERSON 


H ere’s a super-telephoto lens you’ll find in no camera 
store! It’s a special adaptation of 15-inch aerial camera 
tele-lens, product of the ingenuity of Richard Goddard, cine 
photographer of San Mateo, Calif. It’s probably the most 
powerful telephoto lens being used for 16mm photography. 

Goddard designed and machined the special aluminum 
mount, which enables the lens to be used with his 16mm 
Bolex. At first he tried to find a ready-made mounting to hold 
the telephoto rigidly before the camera, but none were avail¬ 
able. So he decided to make one as a project in learning metal 
working. The result is pictured in the photos above and at 
lower left. 

Two unique features were built into the unit which are not 
found in any commercially-available telephoto lens mounts. 
Of the two the most important, perhaps is a reflex focusing 
device which permits viewing the subject or scene through 
the lens while the camera is running. A thin, partially-reflect¬ 
ing mirror inserted in the housing directs a fraction of the 
light to a viewing screen. The reflected image is identical to 
the one reaching the film, except for brightness. An image 
enlarger, which normally allows the photographer to see the 
camera’s own ground glass, fits onto the telephoto mount and 
is complete with eye-piece, as may be seen at right of camera 
in the accompanying illustrations. 

Supporting both the camera and the telephoto lens and 
mount is a gun-stock type base made of hardwood. This has 
provision for mounting on tripod and allows for swinging 
the camera away from the telephoto when any one of the 
(Continued on Page 455) 



FILM CLIPS above demonstrate comparative results of the super¬ 
telephoto (left) with that achieved with 3 in., 1 in., and 15mm lenses. 
Photos are of lighthouse in San Francisco Bay. 
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MOVIE SOUND EIGHT—first 8mm magnetic recorder-projector made in U.S., will record and 
playback sound at either 18 or 24 fps., take up to 1600-foot film reels. 


Magnetic Sound For 
8mm Movie Makers 

Movie-Mite Corp., first on the market with an 
8mm magnetic recorder-projector, makes synchro¬ 
nized sound a reality for narrow gauge filmers. 

By LLOYD THOMPSON 


S OUND FOR 8mm FILMS is now a 
reality. Experiments in adapting 
sound to the narrow-gauge film, which 
began several years ago, have culmi¬ 
nated in a successful application, and 
the first 8mm magnetic sound recording 
projector, the Movie Sound Eight, is 
now on the market. Product of the 
Movie-Mite Corp. of Kansas City, which 
pioneered some years ago in the low- 
priced 16mm sound projector field, the 
Movie Sound Eight is the result of sev¬ 
eral years unhurried experiment and 
development. Even though the manu¬ 


facturer has achieved the distinction of 
being the first with a projector in this 
field, the company was determined not 
to rush into the big, waiting market 
with a half-developed or inferior 
product. 

The Movie Sound Eight is both a 
magnetic sound recorder and a play¬ 
back instrument so that the cine filmer 
can now make his own sound-on-film 
movies, or record sound on his old films 
after they have been striped for record¬ 
ing. The machine is a complete unit in 
a single case that has a built-in 6-inch 

• 


speaker and a microphone. An im¬ 
portant feature is the two-channel mixer- 
amplifier that enables the user to record 
sound simultaneously from two sources, 
as for example from a phonograph pro¬ 
viding background music and from the 
microphone through which dialogue or 
narration is recorded. Equally important 
is the fact the machine will handle reels 
up to 1600 feet capacity—providing 
feature-length showings of 8mm movies 
in the home. 

In order to make 8mm magnetic 
sound movies successful, it was neces¬ 
sary for Movie-Mite to design and build 
an entirely new projector, rather than 
adapt magnetic sound to a conventional 
8mm silent machine, and it was neces¬ 
sary to incorporate an entirely new 
method of sound take-off to overcome 
many of the problems inherent in the 
small size of 8mm film. 

The magnetic sound stripe on 8mm 
film is placed between edge of the film 
and the sprocket holes. This posed the 
problem of distortion induced by the 
sprocket holes which normally cause an 
uneven flow of the film past the sound 
head. In order to solve this problem on 
the Movie Sound Eight, a new film 
movement was designed known as the 
Roto-Magnetic Stabilizer. The sound 
drum is slightly tapered so that the film 
has a tendency to run to the outside 
edge of the drum at all times. This pro¬ 
vides most of the edge guiding neces¬ 
sary to keep the narrow sound track 
in the best contact position with the 
record and playback heads. Incorporat¬ 
ing these important features into the 
machine made it possible to build a pro¬ 
jector which is extremely easy to thread. 

Feed and takeup sprockets are driven 
by a worm gear which is connected to 
the motor by means of a special rubber 



Movie Sound 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL PANEL provides two inputs 
for recording both music and narration simultaneously. 
Simplified controls include safety device that prevents 
unintentional erasure of recordings. 
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belt. This type drive was selected by 
the engineers because it is both extreme¬ 
ly simple and quiet in operation—two 
very desirable features in a sound 
projector. 

Several years ago the Society of Mo¬ 
tion Picture and Television Engineers, 
foreseeing the ultimate application of 
magnetic sound to 8mm films, made 
studies and proposed a set of standards 
to be followed in designing projectors 
for 8mm magnetic sound-on-film. While 
these specifications have not been offi¬ 
cially standardized as yet, they have 
been available to all manufacturers for 
almost two years and there have been 
no objections to them in their present 
form. Therefore, in building the Movie 
Sound Eight projector the tentative 
standards have been followed in all re¬ 
spects. Among other things, the stand¬ 
ards provide for dual film speeds of 18 
and 24 frames per second. The 18 fps 
speed is a compromise which will enable 
old films shot of 16 fps to be sound 
striped and recorded and played back 
on the Movie Sound Eight with good 
results. Owners of the Movie Sound 
Eight of course will shoot all future 
films at 24 fps for the better sound 
quality that this higher speed affords. 

One of the first questions asked is 
where can 8mm films be striped for 
magnetic sound recording. At the 
present time, this service is offered by 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 East 52nd 
St., New York. The track this company 
applies to movie films is called “Magna- 
(Continued on Page 443) 



EXCLUSIVE Rofo>Magnetic-Sfabi!izer insures perfect 
recordings and absence of wows in playback. Note 
that the magnetic soundstripe is on outer edge of 
film, next to the sprocket holes. 


The "Once-ln-A-Lifetime” Thrill 

There's no thrill like winning an award with 
your movies. Most any amateur can do it who 
approaches the task of filming seriously. 

By LEO J. HEFFERNAN 

Metropolitan Motion Picture Club , New York, N. Y. 


W hat IS the thrill that comes once 
in the lifetime of an amateur 
moviemaker? Obviously it would stem 
from some outstanding event during 
his moviemaking career. It might be 
the day on which he was notified that 
one of his films had won an award in 
a national contest. Or simply when he 
puts the finishing touches to a film he 
knows will be his masterpiece. 

Be that as it may, we all have one 
thing in common. Even the least among 
us is trying to get something out of the 
hobby of moviemaking. We are using 
it as a means of personalized expres¬ 
sion, a form of speech. 

It will be sufficient to say that we are 
putting the stamp of our own indi¬ 
vidual personality upon a cine creation 
of one sort or another, and just as a 
painter starts with a blank canvas, we 
commence with a roll of unexposed 
film. From that point on, it is entirely 
up to us—so how could amateur movie¬ 
making be anything else except a means 
of personal expression? 

Individualism is the keynote of suc¬ 
cess for every amateur movie — it will 
always be the unusualness of a film 
which will impress an audience. One 
need not search far and wide for novel 
screen fare, so why rush off to Tim- 
bucktoo or Afghanistan just to get 
shots which have never been filmed be¬ 
fore? One of the most dismal movie¬ 
making failures I have ever seen was a 
film of the fabulous Vale of Cashmere. 
It didn’t seem to quite “come off.” 

No, “unusualness” is a cine quality 
which generally originates in the brain 
of the cameraman. It doesn’t just “hap¬ 
pen.” It is introduced into the footage 
in hammer-and-tongs fashion — and its 
inception must precede the clicking of 
the movie camera. 

Samuel Johnson once said, “There 
are no lengths of pains, worry and 
physical labor to which a man is not 
willing to go in order to avoid the 
real work of thinking!” Fresh, creative 
thinking will always mean hard work, 
but it is the only way in which the 
stamp of unusualness can be put upon 
a movie production. We cannot rely 
entirely upon novelty in the film sub¬ 


jects themselves — we must cudgel our 
brains to devise new ways of present¬ 
ing the material which will keep an 
audience perched on the edge of their 
chairs. It is lack of spontaneity which 
accounts for many amateur movie flops. 
Another contributing factor in movie 
failures is too great consideration to 
“cost sheets.” Some of us would like 
to budget 400 feet of film to a produc¬ 
tion and come out with a movie exactly 
400 feet long. There will never be a 
prize-winning movie made on this basis, 
and the reason is quite simple. 

By hewing too close to the line, a 
movie amateur deprives himself of a 
daring ally—experimentation. He does 
not permit himself the luxury of those 
wonderful mistakes which often bring 
about the triumph of art over matter 
by breaking down rigid, stultifying 
habits. How nice to be able to say, 
“Today I shall go out with my camera 
and film only mistakes. Perhaps one of 
them will turn out to be worthwhile!” 
In all art, disorder is fruitful in results, 
provided one does consciously what he 
is trying to do unconsciously. Having 
an overall plan in the back of his mind 
will permit a cameraman to go forth 
into the unknown, and come back with 
a variety of scenes which will hold to¬ 
gether in a film. It is being done right 
along by expert filmers who have 
learned the trick of getting the thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime every 
single day in the week. 

One way to bring nebulous movie¬ 
making plans to the point of realization 
is to set oneself a deadline—a date 
beyond which you will not go without 
having made a start on the movie you 
have in mind. This works wonders for 
people who have been promising them¬ 
selves a trip somewhere. If they say they 
will start on a particular day and make 
arrangements in advance, they will un¬ 
doubtedly go on that day. Otherwise, it 
is possible that they will put it off if 
other matters come up in the meanwhile. 
It seems to me that a million things can 
rise up to interfere with moviemaking 
plans, but I have never found that it 
was impossible to meet a moviemaking 
(Continued on Page 458) 
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Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS and 400-foot reels are just two of outstand¬ 
ing features of Bell Cr Howell's new "221" 8mm movie projector 
which is self-contained (separate carrying case is eliminated), light 
weight and small in size. 


New 8mm Projector 

Bell Cr Howell discards carrying 
case for slick self-contained 
styling for its "221" projec¬ 
tor that takes 400-foot reels. 


R eflecting the trend of cine equipment manufacturers 
to give the 8mm movie maker the very best in projection 
equipment is the announcement this month by Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, of its new Model 221 8mm projector. 

Discarding the old-style separate carrying case, Bell & 
Howell’s engineers have provided something really new in 
movie projector convenience. The Model 221 is self-contained 
in a smoothly molded grey and maroon case. One side of the 
case snaps off to expose the unit’s film handling parts for 
projection of pictures. The projector is precision built on a 
rigid all-aluminum frame. Reel arms are hinged and fold 
neatly out of sight into the case when not in use. Bell & 
Howell has taken a step in the right direction here by design¬ 
ing the reel arms to hold 400-foot reels of film—enough for 
a half-hour show. Another attractive feature of this new 
model is that it is unnecessary to switch reels from front to 
back for rapid rewinding. The film winds right back on the 
forward reel, after threading, simply by flicking a switch. 

Bell & Howell makes a point of the fact that the family now 
can get more service out of its 8mm movies, because with 
the “221” it’s no longer necessary to wait until father comes 
home in the evening to enjoy family movies. Any member 
of the house including the kiddies, can operate the “221,’ 
it’s that simple to thread and use. 

A single switch controls the lamp, motor and rewind. 
There is a swing-out film gate that makes threading of film 
easy for anyone. Film threading instructions are clearly 
indicated on a printed guide inside the front cover of the 
projector, and this guide card can be turned over to serve 
as a miniature projection screen and the cover as a “shadow 
box” as an aid to film editing. 

For the first time perhaps an 8mm projector has been 
designed with the object of fully protecting the film from 
scratches and abrasions. No part of the “221” ever touches 
the picture area of the film, thanks to recessed sprockets 
and film rollers that are a part of the precision film transport 
system. And in the film gate itself—often a critical area 


SWING-OUT film gate simplifies threading the NO PART of Bell Cr Howell's "221" 8mm projec ONE SWITCH controls lamp, motor and rewind, 
new "221" projector Side tension clips hold film tor ever touches picture area of film. Recessed Threading can be checked before switching on 
firmly in gate sprockets and rollers insure this. motor by turning manual film advance knob. 
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where film damage is concerned — 
side tension clips hold the film from the 
side instead of pushing it head-on 
against the aperture plate. 

On the screen you get well-lighted, 
brilliant pictures, thanks to well-design¬ 
ed optics. Bell & Howell claims the 
“221” puts more light on the screen 
than any other 8mm projector with a 
500-watt lamp. 

The “221” with its myriad of im¬ 
provements and innovations is just what 
the 8mm movie maker needs to bring 
out the best in his movies and to 
demonstrate that 8mm movies can be 
satisfactory movies if one has the right 
equipment for showing them. 

The Bell & Howell 221 is extremely 
quiet in operation and has life-time 
lubrication, making it unnecessary to 
keep an oil-can on deck during projec¬ 
tion. The sturdy motor provides smooth 
operation on 90 to 130 volts of AC 
current. Its compact size and its ex¬ 
tremely light weight—only 12 pounds— 
makes it ideal to carry in the car for 
showing movies away from home. And 
its low price of $99.95 makes it ideally 
suited to budget pocketbooks, too. 


SOUND FOR 8MM 

(Continued from Page 441) 


Stripe.” There is also the probability 
that Eastman Kodak may soon provide 
a special soundtracking service whereby 
a magnetic sound stripe will be applied 
to 8mm Kodachrome films sent in for 
processing, at a nominal charge of $1.75 
per 50-foot roll, when so ordered by 
the customer. 

To record with the Movie Sound 
Eight, the operator first threads the pro¬ 
jector with a length of Magna-Striped 
8mm film. The control switch is then 
turned to either the “PA” position or 
the “rehearse” position, and the oper¬ 
ator speaks into the microphone or 
plays music on a record player until 
the volume indicator lamp flashes to 
indicate the proper sound level has been 
attained. After this has been set, the 
control switch is turned to the “record” 
position; this also starts the projector. 
A safety device on the control switch 
panel prevents accidental erasure of 
previously recorded sound. After the 
recording is finished, the film can be 
played back immediately as soon as 
rewound. 

If, for any reason, the sound is not 
suitable, it can immediately be recorded 
over again. The old sound track will 
be automatically erased as the new one 
is recorded. 

With two input positions, one for the 
(Continued on Page 445) 



CAMART PRODUCTS 


★ 


CAMART TV 


MIKE 


BOOM 


Rear handle for directional mike 
control. Sturdy 13' extension arm. 
Entire unit folds to fit in your car. 


★ 


OPTICAL FX UNIT and PRISMS 


For 16mm, 35mm, and TV cam¬ 
eras. Will reproduce multiple 
images in rotation. Excellent 
for TV, animation, or film 
commercials. 


★ 


CAMART TRIPOD 


Lightweight friction head 
tripod for semi-professional 
16-35mm cameras. Smooth, 
well-balanced pan and tilt 
action. Rigid leg locks. 


At'° 


f OR 


★ CAMART 
BABY DOLL 


★ 


CAMART BLIMP for ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERA 


Geared follow focus control. 
Reflex viewing through the 
blimp eliminates parallax 
problem. 110 volt 60 
cycle single phase sync 
motor. Geared footage 
counter. Accepts cam¬ 
era with 400’ magazines. 


New advanced glide steering. Plat 
form for assistant and accessories 
Adjustable swivel seat. Rigid clamp 
for tripod legs. For tripod, bab^ 
tripod, and hi-hats. Size 35 x 44 
inches, it comes apart. 


★ CAMART CAMERA DOLLY 

Professional motion picture or TV camera dolly 
Two seats for operator and assistant. Geared lif 
for smooth operation of boom arm from 26" t< 
seven feet. 30" width wil go through standarc 
door. Weight 350 pounds. Easily transported. 
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A MESSAGE TO ADVERTISERS 


To Sell 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 



NEED 


AMERICAN 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER reaches all fields 
of 35mm and 16mm motion picture production — 


• Major Hollywood Studios 

• Television Film Producers 

• Industrial Film Makers 

• Educational Film Producers 

• Amateur Movie Makers 

• Film Laboratories 

• Foreign Film Producers (67 countries) 


Why be satisfied with anything less ? 



SOUND FOR 8MM 
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record player and one for the micro¬ 
phone, it is possible to record both 
music and voice at the same time. If the 
user wishes to record from two records 
and a microphone so that a smooth 
transition may be made from one record 
to another a small sound mixer is avail¬ 
able for use with the projector. This 
allows sound from several sources to 
be mixed and recorded. A jack is also 
provided so that a pair of head phones 
may be used for monitoring purposes. 
This is almost necessary when back¬ 
ground music is being played behind 
the voice in order to get the best balance 
between voice and the music. Undoubt¬ 
edly, many 8mm movie makers with 
old films will find it satisfactory to re¬ 
cord sound on them at the 24 frame per 
second speed even though the pictures 
were exposed at silent speed. This has 
been a procedure followed in 16mm 
business for years, where only 24 fps 
recording speed has been available. In 
spite of that, a number of pictures 
which were shot at silent speed were re¬ 
corded at 24 frames per second, and the 
results were entirely satisfactory. The 
only way to really find out whether or 
not such a result will be satisfactory, is 
to first project your films at 24 frames 
per second. 

Eight millimeter sound-on-film should 
open up many new and interesting pos¬ 
sibilities in the motion picture business. 
For several years the number of ama¬ 
teurs using 8mm movies has far out¬ 
numbered those using 16mm film, but 
this is the first time the “eights” have 
been able to get sound on their film 
without employing methods which were 
less satisfactory than having it on the 
film itself. The economies afforded by 
the use of 8mm film will probably make 
it desirable for use for some industrial 
purposes, and certainly in educational 
uses it will offer interesting possibilities. 
Many schools now will be able to make 
their sport movies in 8mm with sound 
as well as color. More schools are teach¬ 
ing visual education classes and 8mm 
sound-on-film will now make it possible 
for classes to produce many of their 
own teaching films. Complete records 
of scientific projects can be filmed in 
8mm and the necessary explanatory 
commentary added by magnetic sound 
track as soon as they are returned from 
processing. The person doing research 
work can now have a complete record 
in both pictures and sound at the end of 
the project. Countless other uses could 
be mentioned, but experience has shown 
that once a new tool is introduced, others 
will find many more new uses for it 
than did the inventor. END 



PREPARATION 

Here your film receives its 
first, careful inspection. Ex¬ 
perienced workers examine it 
for defects, check over splices, 
perforations, synchronism of 
sound track general condi¬ 
tion. Your printing instruc¬ 
tions are carefully correlated 
to the film itself. 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16mm PRINTS 


15 Years Research and Spe¬ 
cialization in every phase of 
16mm processing, visual and 
aural. So organized and equip¬ 
ped that all Precision jobs are 
of the highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given 
each film, each reel, each scene, 
each frame — through every 
phase of the complex business of 
processing — assuring you of the 
very best results. 


enable us to offer service un¬ 
equalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm 
field are available to customers 
of Precision, including the most 
modern applications of elec¬ 
tronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitometry and densitometry- 
including exclusive Maurer- 
designed equipment—your guar¬ 
antee that only the best is yours 
at Precision! 


Our Advanced Methods and 
our constant checking and adop¬ 
tion of up-to-the-minute tech¬ 
niques, plus new engineering 
principles and special machinery 


Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J. A. Maurer, Inc., has 14 
years of specialization in the 16mm 
field , consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed. 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
2'1 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 
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PUTTING THE RED SKELTON SHOW ON FILM 

(Continued from Page 431) 



S*tdon4ed... 


by the 

WORLD'S LEADING 
CAMERAMEN 

Used At All 

Hollywood Movie Studios 

7th Edition 

NOW AVAILABLE 
IMPROVED! 

ENLARGED! 

REVISED! 

with 

TELEVISION 
PHOTOGRAPHY DATA 

plus 

NEW CHARTS 
and TABLES 

The Book of a Thousand Answers 

to Photographic Questions 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
price $e.00 POSTPAID 


Book Department, 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00* 
for which please send me a copy of 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HANDBOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE. 

Name. 

Address . 

City. Zone.State. 

*lf you live in California, please in¬ 
clude 18c sales tax — total $5.18. 


Jackman’s filming procedure is simi¬ 
lar to the “continuous system” previous¬ 
ly established by Karl Freund, A.S.C., 
for the “I Love Lucy” and “Our Miss 
Brooks” TV film shows. Three 35mm 
Mitchell cameras are mounted on small 
cranes, affording coverage of the show 
from different angles. Each camera is 
manned by an operator, an assistant 
and a grip to maneuver the crane. 

Placement of the various cameras is 
worked out during rehearsals. The posi¬ 
tion each camera is to occupy for each 
take and the direction and extent of 
travel of the crane is charted on the 
stage floor by means of colored arrows. 
The red arrows indicate the floor posi¬ 
tions for the No. 1 camera, the white 
arrows for the No. 2 camera, and blue 
arrows for the third camera. The num¬ 
bers on the arrows indicate camera posi¬ 
tions for the various takes; and the 
direction the arrows point indicates di¬ 
rection crane is to be dollied during 
a shot. 

Conventional motion picture set light¬ 
ing equipment is used. Except for two 
floor lights, all units are suspended from 
overhead, providing a clear floor for the 
cameras to move during the show. In 
addition to the overhead lighting units, 
most of which remain more or less in 
fixed position, there are four strip lights 
suspended from edge of balcony, two 


Equipment which may make the use 
of the additive color processes practi¬ 
cable and print cost equal to that of 
black - and - white is proposed by a 
French inventor, J. R. Huet, who has 
recently demonstrated a process which 
he is developing, according to Kine- 
matograph Weekly, British trade publi¬ 
cation. 

The system demonstrated is of the 
classical type, with alternate frames 
photographed and projected through 
different filters. In place of a single 
filter for each color, however, both 
taking and projecting filters are built 
up of a number of narrow strips, those 
on the blue side ranging from purple, 
through the blues to green, and those 
on the red side from green to red and 
purple. This principle, Huet claims, re¬ 
duces color pulsation. 

The reel of film demonstrated by 
Huet consisted of Parisian exteriors, 
and small interiors taken in a private 
house. The color range restored one’s 
faith in the ability of the additive pro- 


Columbia Studio “cone lights” on the 
floor, and the filler lights mounted on 
each camera. 

In one corner of the stage, beneath 
the balcony, are a number of dimmer 
banks and switching panels. Power 
cables from all the lamps terminate 
here. As a guide for the gaffers, a chart 
is maintained indicating graphically the 
location of every lamp on the set con¬ 
trolled by the switches and dimmers. 
Each lamp is numbered and its switch 
at the control panel carries a corre¬ 
sponding number. 

Because the photography is the most 
important technical operation in the 
show, it was organized as a subsidiary 
under the direction of Fred Jackman, 
Jr. It is in Jackman’s suite of offices on 
the Eagle-Lion lot that much of the 
lighting for each show is planned after 
a perusal and discussion of each new 
script. Jackman operates much the same 
as a sub-contractor — providing the 
cameras, lighting equipment, camera 
crews, gaffers and grips necessary to 
photograph each show. 

During the filming, Jackman directs 
the photography and controls operation 
of the cameras themselves from a glass- 
enclosed booth beneath the balcony. In¬ 
structions are relayed to the camera 
operators and grips through an inter¬ 
com phone system, as Jackman follows 


cesses to produce pleasing colors. Color 
fringing was, of course, noticeable, but 
Huet proposed to overcome this by 
means of a two-film camera. A more 
difficult problem which still remains is 
color pulsation; notwithstanding the fil¬ 
ter array, pulsation was noticeable even 
at the low level of illumination pro¬ 
duced by a portable projector, on the 
primary colors. 

Normally the showing of alternate- 
frame additive films would necessitate 
an alteration to the projector. Mr. 
Huet’s idea to overcome this is to 
mount the filter device separately from 
the projector, driven by a motor syn¬ 
chronized with the projector. By this 
means, no alteration to the projector 
would be needed. However, the loss of 
light inseparable from additive projec¬ 
tion would remain. 

As an alternative, he proposes sup¬ 
plying subtractive color prints, although 
in this case he has not explained what 
advantage would be gained over a nor¬ 
mal bipack process. 


New Development In Additive Color 
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the script. The remote control switch 
enables Jackman to start and stop each 
of the three cameras from the control 
booth according to the plan for cutting 
the footage. Substantial economies are 
thus effected in film and processing 
costs by this unique system which en¬ 
ables Jackman to “rough cut” the show 
as it is being shot, .switching a camera 
on and off only as needed for a par¬ 
ticular shot. Some times, of course, two 
and possibly all three cameras shoot a 
scene at once; but in all cases, the oper¬ 
ators keep the cameras constantly 
focused on the action regardless of 
whether it is exposing film or not. When 
a camera is “on,” a red “bullseye” in 
front of it lights up as a guide to Skel¬ 
ton and his cast. 

The company purchased its own mag¬ 
netic sound recording equipment from 
Stancil-Hoffman, and this is set up in a 
room adjoining Jackman’s camera con¬ 
trol booth. The takes made by the 
various cameras are automatically 
identified with the sound track when¬ 
ever Jackman switches on the cameras. 
Flicking a secondary switch on the 
panel just below the camera starting 
switch causes a cue light in the camera 
to place a mark on the film and a cor¬ 
responding cue mark on the sound tape, 
enabling the camera footage to be 
matched to the sound track during 
editing. 

Jackman exposes an average of 10,000 
feet of 35mm negative for each show, 
which is edited down later to the half- 
hour show seen several weeks later on 
NBC television. 

The routine described here is follow¬ 
ed twice weekly, for in addition to the 
Red Skelton Show for Tide, The com¬ 
pany also turns out the new Eddie 
Mayehoff television show, following the 
same technical procedure and at the 
same studio. Production of the two 
shows requires the time of both tech¬ 
nical staff, stars and members of casts 
five and six days each week, planning, 
rehearsing and finally putting the shows 
on film. 

Jackman’s filming system has proved 
entirely successful. Not only does it con¬ 
tribute greatly to speeding up produc¬ 
tion of the shows, but slices considerable 
time from the editing chore. Finally, 
there’s the big savings in both negative 
cost and laboratory expense effected by 
the interval instead of continuous opera¬ 
tion of the three cameras, all of which 
bids fair to establish the system as 
standard for photographing TV shows 
performed before an audience. 





For Instant Movability 

and Advanced Design 


"HYDROLLY” 

(TV or CAMERA DOLLY) 


Hydraulic lift type for fast 
upward and downward 
motion of TV and Motion 
Picture cameras. Light - 
weight — sturdy — easily 
transported in a station 
wagon. Fits through a 28" 
door. Adjustable leveling 
head. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel 
and floor locks. 




PRECISION-ACCURATE "SYNCHRONIZER” 


16mm or 35mm 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 

Any combination of sprockets assembled to 
your specifications. Sturdy cast aluminum 
construction. Foot linear type, with frame 
divisions engraved on sprockets. Contact 
rollers adjusted individually for positive 
film contact. Fast finger-tip roller release, 
sprocket shaft slip lock, complete with 
footage counter. 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR with TACHOMETER 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115V. Universal Motor—AC-DC 
Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 
Separate Base for Cine Special 
Adapter for Maurer Camera 

INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycle, Synchronous Motor, Single Phase 

Animation Motors: Cine Special, Maurer, B W H, Mitchell. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 

• Lens Coating • “T” Stop Calibration 

• Designing and Manufacturing 

lens mountings and camera equipment for 
16mm and 35mm cameras. 

• Bausch & Lomb “Baltar” Lenses 
and others for Motion Picture and TV 
Cameras. 

• Rentals — Sales — Repairs: 

Mitchell, Eyemo, Bell fir Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras. 

Write for information and prices 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


209 WEST 48th ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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"THE THIEF" — A NEW TREND? 

(Continued from Page 433) 



= 35mm 


E Model 11 H 

1 A TRUtfJzMM. I 

I CAMERA I 


EE for TV, Newsreel 
EE and commercial 
= films 



— For tough and trying assign- = 

— merits, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a E 
EE: class by itself. Reflex focusing == 

— through photographing lens — 
EE: while camera is operating— EE: 

— this is just one outstanding = 

EE ARRIFLEX feature. EE 

EE: Equipped with bright, right- = 

= side-up image finder, 6Vi x -EE 
= magnification. Solves all par- EE 
= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 

— Variable speed motor built ^ 
EE into handle operates from 

— lightweight battery. Tachom- EE 
EE: eter registering from 0 to 50 = 
= frames per second. Compact, EE 
EE lightweight for either tripod iE 
== or hand-herd filming. Takes ~ 

— 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 

EE for free folder. — 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

flm6Rfl CouipmenT (6 

i6oo BHOfloiufly \ n€UjyoRKCiTy 


with the lens opened to its widest stop. 

A sequence in which the protagonist 
ascends a stairway and emerges into the 
grand concourse of the Pennsylvania 
Station presented its own special set of 
problems. Again the camera was con¬ 
cealed—this time in a large refrigerator 
packing case mounted on wheels so that 
it could be pushed along for a trucking 
shot. The scene had to be shot fast so 
that the crowd would not recognize the 
star and become bothersome. The scene 
was okayed on the second take, and the 
passers-by merely thought that a crated 
refrigerator was being trucked along for 
shipment on one of the trains. 

The lighting inside Penn Station be¬ 
came a veritable nightmare. Here again, 
the total illumination came from natural 
sunlight filtering in through high win¬ 
dows. But outside the sun was playing 
tag with a bank of clouds, so that the 
exposure varied from second to second. 
Leavitt had to station an observer out¬ 
side to let him know (by means of com¬ 
plicated arm signals) when the sun 
could be expected to peek through long 
enough to make the shot. 

Two suspense-filled sequences of “The 
Thief” take place in Washington inside 
the Library of Congress, and this en¬ 
tire footage was shot between the hours 


of 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. one night while 
the building was closed to the public. 
All of the lighting inside the Library 
was accomplished with portable Color- 
tran units—no small achievement when 
one considers the size of the room and 
the fact that it is panelled entirely in 
dark mahogany that soaks up light like 
a sponge. During a break between set¬ 
ups on this sequence the camera crew 
dashed out and shot the striking main 
title background scene which shows a 
man looming up in silhouette against 
the illuminated dome of the Capitol 
building. 

There are several scenes in which 
characters inside buildings are shown 
looking out of windows toward real 
backgrounds. Aside from the terrific 
depth-of-field required to hold both 
planes sharp, there was the problem of 
balancing an outdoor f/22 light with an 
interior illumination of f/2.3. Again the 
trusty Colortrans plus a careful selec¬ 
tion of filters did the trick. 

The climactic sequence filmed inside 
the antenna tower of the Empire State 
building was shot with a hand-held 
Eclair camera, since there was no room 
to set up a Mitchell. The gaffer managed 
to squeeze in a couple of Colortran 
lights to produce an exposure and par- 


Triple-head Moviola Edits ”1 Love Lucy” TV Shows 



DESI ARNAZ, co-star of "1 Love Lucy" TV show and cinematographer Karl Freund, A.S.C., dis¬ 
play the special triple-head Moviola built especially for Desilu Productions and which is used 
by company to expedite editing of company's two weekly television shows—"I Love Lucy" and 
"Our Miss Brooks." Equipment enables company to rough-cut a show in one day. 
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daily balance the extreme brightness 
contrast ratio with the outdoors. These 
units were also used effectively inside 
the hallways of a boarding house in 
Washington. Here various planes of the 
“set” were illuminated and the charac¬ 
ters walked from shadow into light, pro¬ 
ducing a great illusion of depth. 

Photography of “The Thief” is dis¬ 
tinguished by forceful compositions and 
unusual camera angles, such as in the 
sequence where the camera shoots from 
directly overhead to accentuate the con¬ 
finement of the man hemmed in by the 
four walls of his rooming house prison. 
In explaining his bold technique, Leavitt 
points out: “I wanted to use an off-beat 
style—not just to be different, but be¬ 
cause the story was an unusual one and 
called for visual presentation that was 
out of the ordinary. And also because it 
was up to the camera to point up details 
that would ordinarily have been ac¬ 
centuated by dialogue—if there had 
been any.” 

His flair for the unusual, coupled 
with great technical skill is evident in 
the opening scene, in which the camera 
pans and dollies all over the set, through 
doors and back again—eventually de¬ 
scribing a 360° arc. The moving of wild 
walls in and out of place as the camera 
trundled by in this shot was a major 
maneuver in itself. 

Sam Leavitt started his motion picture 
career 30 years ago at the old Tannhau- 
ser Studios in New Rochelle. After 10 
years in the lab, he became an assistant 
cameraman for the Paramount Studios 
at Astoria, Long Island, where he even¬ 
tually worked as operator for George 
Folsey, A.S.C., and Joseph Ruttenburg, 
A.S.C. He came to Hollywood in 1935 
and worked at Republic, Columbia and 
Paramount as an operator. In that ca¬ 
pacity he went with Harry Stradling, 
A.S.C., to M-G-M where he worked 
from 1940 to 1948, operating for Strad¬ 
ling on such films as “Anchors Aweigh,” 
“The Pirate,” and the Oscar-winning 
“Picture of Dorian Grey.” 

He worked with Rouse and Greene 
on their production of “The Well” as 
operator, but “The Thief” is his first 
major dramatic film as Director of 
Photography. Judged from the stand¬ 
point of originality plus sheer technical 
excellence, it should definitely place him 
in the big leagues. 


The American Television Society has 
published a 16-page brochure that pre¬ 
sents the findings of its committee on 
TV film commercials, based on infor¬ 
mation gathered from 150 agencies and 
producers. 

ATS headquarters are at 25 Vander¬ 
bilt Ave., New York 17. 


The Cine-Pro Camera Dolly model II 



Portable, light-weight, low-cost camera dolly. Can be knocked-down and 
reassembled quickly and easily. For all motion picture and television cameras. 
Order direct—Shipped Prepaid—Net Price, $219.50 


(^ittenuz 'P'tocCcccfo 

P.O. Box 271 • Louisville, Ky. 

Cable: Cinedol 



PRECISION BUILT COMBINATION 
16mm AND 35mm 

OPTICAL 

SOUND READER 

FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabil¬ 
izer drum with needle bearings, with a surface 
which cannot damage film . . . film rollers ma¬ 
chined to conform with SMPTE standards, and 
equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7 V^. 

AMPLIFIER: 117 volt - 60 cycle - AC . . . power 
output - 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty line cord. 

NET PRICE $185.00 F.O.B., FACTORY, NEW YORK 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

244 W. 65th ST. • NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

ARRIFLEX II, 2-200' mags, 3 Astro lenses, 
sunshade, case, excellent.$995.00 

ARRIFLEX II, 2-200' mags, 3 Zeiss lenses, 
sunshade, case, like new.$1,295.00 

NOW TAKING ORDERS FOR 16mm ARRI¬ 
FLEX, delivered in nine months. 

CINE-SPECIAL II, 25mm Ektar fl.9 lens, 
like new condition.$795.00 

CINE-SPECIAL I, 15, 25, 63mm lenses, 100' 
and 200' chambers, case, excellent..$775.00 

MAURER 16mm film phonograph..$l ,595.00 
AURICON CM-71 sound camera ...$1,295.00 

AURICON CINE-VOICE camera, amplifier, 
all accessories, demonstrator.$590.00 

AURICON SUPER-1200 sound camera in 
stock. 

B&H DIPLOMAT projector and case..$l40.00 

VICTOR silent 1600' projector.$80.00 

CAMART Slate and clapstick.$10.75 

CAMART Triangle .$26.00 

DUPLEX 35-16mm reduction printer $595.00 

E-K variable speed motor.$185.00 

Bardwell-McAlister baby keg boomlight 

and stand, like new.$125.00 

Dinkie-lnkie baby spots.$12.00 

CECO bicycle seat dolly....$195.00 

CECO sunshade for Bolex.$35.00 

ALL COLORTRAN LIGHTING UNITS 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1 845 Broadway, near 60th Street 
New York 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address: Cameramart 


The Oeadlif,-£rddif. is here! 

WORTH MANY TIMES ITS PRICE! 

1 A A 1 Cniikirl Cl 1 m _ 

iuui netuiy ouuiiu-rmn 

Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame Count 

• Screen Time • 35nim and 
16mm equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
every one in movies and 
TV, from script to screen. 

Ready-Eddy .$2.00 

Carrying Case ... .50 

Mailing cost ... .10 

WRITE or ask your de 
READY - EDDY, Sar 

■PiPH 

f 

1 

t J 

aler. 

idy Hook, Conn. 


SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our fa¬ 
mous "personalized service” 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

Write for Information 

Dept. C-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 


6 0 3'9 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 



"THE FOUR POSTER" 

(Continued from Page 435) 


three scenes in “The Four Poster” con¬ 
tinue without pause for seven minutes, 
40 seconds. Camera technique at last 
could do justice to the stage technique 
of Harrison and Miss Palmer. 

Mohr used the Garutso lens almost 
continuously at a stop of f/2.8 and at no 
time was it stopped down below this 
point. One of the important advantages 
the Garutso affords, according to Mohr, 
is the ability to work at constant aper¬ 
ture. Moreover, it means more freedom 
for the cast; there is no need to keep 
every player on the same plane on the 
set or to make cuts back and forth be¬ 
tween players as is usual practice when 
a deep-focus lens is not used. Depth of 
focus, of course, can be achieved to 
some extent with conventional lenses, 
but this means pouring more light on 
the set to compensate for the smaller 
stop that must be used. 

For the first time, perhaps, the deep 
focus feature of the Garutso lens was 
combined with the fluid, dolly-mounted 
camera to achieve what are undoubtedly 
the longest sustained action shots ever 
filmed for a feature picture. 

An excessive talkiness often slows 
stage plays dealing with passage of time. 
The actors must spend minutes setting 
the stage for a restive audience. Scott, 
having knit a tight script in eight scenes, 
wasted not a minute in exposition. He 
sought instead some refreshingly new 
linking device. Worked to death already 
were montages, special effects, commen¬ 
tary and flashbacks to indicate changes 
in mood, time, events, crisis, character 
development. Scott came up wih a de¬ 
vice someone instantly dubbed “mood 
painting interscenes.” These are brief 
animated paintings, their style ranging 
from fantasy to realism. The interscenes 
sketch the events in the lives of the two 
principals between the live-action se¬ 
quences—birth of a child, success in 
career, second honeymoon and the like. 
The mood paintings also suggest the 
world outside, its wars and depressions 
and Roaring Twenties. 

The animation sequences were pro¬ 
duced by Stephen Busustow, president 
of United Productions of America, the 
company whose Dr. Seuss cartoon, 
“Gerald McBoing Boing,” won a 1950 
Academy Award. John Hubley directed 
the mood painting interscenes closely 
co-ordinated with the major story line. 

The use of the interscenes provided 
another challenge for Mohr—that of 
matching his lighting with that in the 
interscenes so that the pictorial flow 
between the interscenes and live action 
would be smooth, if not almost imper¬ 
ceptible. Here Hal Mohr worked in close 


cooperation with interscenes director 
Hubley in planning both lighting and 
the pictorial matching of live action and 
the bridging medium. In all there are 
eight interscenes which require 16 
bridges—mostly lap dissolves. An inter¬ 
esting example of how the lighting of 
live scenes was coordinated with that in 
the mood paintings done in animation 
is one scene conceived by Mohr—a 
closeup of two huge brandy snifters on 
a table. Mohr played a number of lights 
on the glasses providing a diadem of 
light reflections which set the pattern 
of the interscene animated painting that 
followed. Similar imaginative treatment 
went into the bridging shots for the rest 
of the interscenes series. 

In Irving Reis, Hal Mohr had the 
benefit of working with the perfect 
“cameraman’s director.” Perhaps few 
director-cameraman teams ever worked 
so smoothly and cooperatively. Much of 
the photographic success of “The Four 
Poster” is due to director Reis’ willing¬ 
ness to keep the action sufficiently elastic 
to suit the requirements of the camera. 
The usual pattern was for Reis to put 
his players through a rehearsal while 
Mohr watched from the sidelines. After¬ 
ward, Mohr would make suggestions for 
changing a player’s position or line of 
action in order to enhance the photo¬ 
graphy for the best dramatic effect. 

Because of the many challenges it pre¬ 
sented, Hal Mohr considers it a real 
privilege to have been chosen to direct 
the photography of “The Four Poster.” 
But to Stanley Kramer, the producer, 
the man whose expert camera artistry 
garnered Oscars for filming “A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” in 1935 and 
again in 1943 for “Phantom of the 
Opera” was made to order for the as¬ 
signment. 


(ADV.) 



(*Leading portable synchronous magnetic recorder.) 
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TWO NEW 16mm FILMS 

(Continued from Page 436) 

new fast DuPont 16mm films. Events 
can be shot as late as 4 p.m. daily and 
the film made ready for telecast by 6:45 
—less than three hours later. 

Still another west coast TV network 
station turns out a daily newsreel on 
film in similar manner, with one excep¬ 
tion: using DuPont 930, the film is ex¬ 
posed and processed as a negative, then 
televised in negative form—with the 
image reversed electronically during 
telecasting in order to produce a posi¬ 
tive image on home receivers. This sta¬ 
tion also makes wide use of 16mm news 
footage supplied from associate stations 
in its network, and some idea of the 
fine image quality inherent in this 
miscellaneous footage photographed on 
DuPont 930 and 931 stock is the fact 
that it is successfully kinescoped on 
35mm film by this station for later re¬ 
telecast. 

Television newsreels have become 
such an important program feature that 
it seems likely every television station 
in the future will have its own local 
newsreel operation, with the station 
photographing news events on 16mm 
film, and processing the film in its own 
newsreel headquarters with the compact 
fast processing equipment that is avail¬ 
able today. 

Educational institutions also are find¬ 
ing 930 and 931 films ideal for photo¬ 
graphing sports events such as football 
and basketball games, where invariably 
the light is of poor quality. Roy Priebe, 
official cameraman for the Los Angeles 
Rams professional grid team has found 
the improved Type 930 film, photo¬ 
graphed and processed for reversal, to 
have plenty of speed for shooting night 
football games. 

Leonard Clairmont, cameraman for 
16mm Screen Service Co., Hollywood, 
has tested the 930 stock as negative ma¬ 
terial and claims the film is ideal for 
16mm negative-positive film production. 

Cameramen who shoot night horse 
racing have always been faced with the 
critical problem of consistent exposure. 
In most instances, either 930 or 931 has 
proved the answer to this problem. 
Moreover, the unusually hard emulsion 
of these two films fit ideally into the 
race tracks 5 requirements for a film that 
will take fast processing under pressure 
of time and give acceptable pictorial 
results. 

As a helpful service to 16mm camera¬ 
men and laboratory men everywhere, 
as well as to producers of motion pic¬ 
tures, DuPont has available two compre- 

(Continued on Page 458) 


Defeat Developing Difficulties with 



BRIDGAMATIC TV SPECIAL , Reversal 
Film Speed , 720' per hour $3495 (with¬ 
out extras). 


( 


BRIDGAMATIC JR. $1095 

Good for small labs., pos. speed 600' per hr. 



Control your production from the start — 
BRIDGAMATIC, straightline "Add-A-Unit" idea 
lets you buy the basic machine with stainless 
steel tanks, then add recirculation, aeration, 
refrigeration, replenishment, filtration, etc. as 
needed. Costs little more than old fashioned, 
cumbersome slow acting rack & tank methods. 

BRIDGAMATIC removes the "guess," saves 
valuable time, protects precious negatives. De¬ 
velops and dries ready for showing same day 
events occur. 

Go Automatic with BRIDGAMATIC, just like 
Instructo-Graphic Films, Station WTVJ, U. S. 
Treasury Department, General Electric Co., 
Siamese Government, Barksdale Studios, Ryer- 
son Technical Institute and others. Most recent 
buyers—U. S. Naval Research Laboratory and 
Indonesian Government. 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Auricon Super 1200 Cameras, Bardwell Cr McAlister Spots, Bell 
Cr Howell Printers, Blue Seal Recorders, Bodde Background Screens, Century Lighting, Colortran 
Lites, Fearless Dollies, Hallen Recorders, Kinevox Synchronous Magnetic Recorders, Magnecorders, 
Micop Printers, Mole-Richardson Lights, Moviolas, Precision Sound Readers, Raby Blimps and 
Gearheads, Studio Sound Readers and Synchronizers. Many Items Available on Time Payments. 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY C0RP. 


DEPT. F 

602 W. 52nd ST., N.Y. 19 
Cable: SOSOUND 


Model M52 


SENSITESTER 



• IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

to the lab owner interested in— 

QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY 

• DUAL MACHINE 
1 —Sensitomefer 
2—Scene Tester 

• HIGHLY ACCURATE 
Electronic tinier unaffected 
by climatic changes. 

• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 

• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 

• $1675.00 35mm Model 

• $1875.00 35mm-l6mm 
Combination Model 

F.O.B. Hollywood, Calif. 

APT PEEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 



Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a ''must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
400-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


I 

\16mm&8mm 

i Tfotcrut Cetane Senvice 

I 

16 mm Redured to 8 mm 
8 mm Enlarged to 16 mm 

16 mm Duplicates 
8 mm Duplicates 

Color and Black and White 

35 mm slide duplicates 
and film strip service 


4 fEfcv GEO. W. COLBURN 
l|PfP LABORATORY, INC. 


164 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 



PTIUTERS 

In World-Wid* Us* 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes* diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood 46, Calif. . 


^eCcuteitol Film Production 


By LEIGH ALLEN 


Pointing up the spectacular progress made 
by the TV film industry is the fact video¬ 
film programming for this Fall has virtu¬ 
ally doubled. The Hollywood trade- 
paper, Daily Variety , pointed out recent¬ 
ly that there is a total of 47 sponsored 
TV film programs set for this Fall as 
compared to 25 last year. Cited as 
reason for increased TV film production 
activity are such successes as the “I 
Love Lucy” show, and “Dragnet.” Both 
shows have been topping the Nielsen, 
Hooper and other ratings. 

The big swing to filmed TV pro¬ 
grams shows that sponsors have finally 
come to realize that filmed shows solve 
the time problem, always a headache 
with live TV. 

New TV programs going to film this 
Fall include several popular shows for¬ 
merly live, such as Burns and Allen, 
being photographed by Phil Tannura, 
ASC. 

Other new shows being put on film 
include “Four Star Playhouse,” starring 
Dick Powell, Charles Boyer, Joel McCrea 
and an unnamed star, produced by Don 
Sharpe Productions, to be seen on CBS- 
TV; “Hollywood Offbeat,” Melvyn 
Douglas, produced by Marion Parson- 
net; “Ramar Of The Jungle,” Jon Hall, 
produced by Arrow Productions; “Your 
Jeweler’s Showcase,” produced by Screen 
Televido; “Biff Baker,” Alan Hale, Jr., 
produced by Revue Productions. 

Hopalong Cassidy series, for NBC- 
TV; “Mr. and Mrs. North,” Barbara 
Britton, Richard Denning, produced by 
Federal Telefilm, for NBC - TV; 
“Margie,” produced by Roland Reed 
Productions; “Ford Theatre,” all-star 
casts, produced by Screen Gems; “Joan 
Davis Show,” Joan Davis Productions 
producing, NBC-TV; Burns & Allen, 
produced by the McCadden Corp.; 
“Death Valley Days,” for Borax Co., 
produced by Flying A; Eddie Mayehoff 
series, for NBC-TV, produced by Key 
Productions; “The Doctor,” produced 
by Parsonnet Productions, NBC-TV. 

“Terry And The Pirates,” produced 
by Dougfair; “Adventures Of Ozzie and 
Harriet,” produced by Volcano Produc¬ 
tions, ABC-TV; “Affairs Of China 
Smith,” Dan Duryea, produced by 
Tableau-China Smith Productions; 
“Cavalcade Of America,” DuPont Co., 
produced by several companies, NBC- 
TV; Abbott & Costello series; “Our 
Miss Brooks,” Eve Arden, produced by 
Desilu, CBS-TV; “Two For The 
Money”; and 15-min. series for Pepsi¬ 


Cola, produced by Proktor Syndicated. 

Telepix shows already on the air or 
set for programming in addition to the 
newcomers include “I Love Lucy,” 
“Dragnet,” “Red Skelton,” “Big Town,” 
“Beulah,” “Racket Squad,” “Schlitz 
Playhouse Of Stars,” ‘Chevron Theatre, 
Gruen Playhouse, “Foreign Intrigue,” 
“Dangerous Assignment,” “Fireside 
Theatre,” “Kit Carson,” Gene Autry, 
Roy Rogers Groucho Marx, “Lone 
Ranger,” Art Linkletter, “Smilin’ Ed’s 
Gang,” “Amos 6 n’ Andy,” “Cisco Kid,” 
“Boston Blackie,” “Rebound,” “The 
Unexpected,” and “Trouble With 
Father.” 

• 

When a major producer 0 f TV film shows 
was engaged to turn out a series of 12 
and 15 minute TV films plugging Demo¬ 
crat Adlai Stevenson for president, the 
company’s regular director of photo¬ 
graphy was replaced by another to shoot 
the series as result of careful screen¬ 
ing, which revealed the cinematographer 
was an avowed Eisenhower man! 


Because many potential local sponsors had 
complained that television advertising 
costs too much, KSL-TV, in Salt Lake 
City, is combatting the misconception 
by offering top-notch facilities and 
camera talent to match. 

KSL-TV studios, one of the best in 
the west, can quickly be converted to 
film production for TV commercials and 
spot announcements. Richard V. Thiriot, 
the station’s film editor-cinematographer 
is available with extensive lighting and 
photographic equipment, and already 
has produced a considerable number 
of TV advertising films for the station’s 
clients. 

Thiriot, a former amateur 16mm 
movie maker, won an American Cine¬ 
matographer Award in 1950 for his 
color film, “Navajoland.” 

• 

Alfred Gilks, ASC, who has been won over 
to TV film production, is directing the 
photography of the Joan Davis show. 
The show comprises a series of 26 half- 
hour situation comedies under title of 
“I Married Joan,” starring Miss Davis 
and Jim Backus. 

• 

SEPTEMBER TV FILM PRODUCTION: The 

following cinematographers were en¬ 
gaged in Hollywood last month direct- 
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ing the photography of films for tele¬ 
vision : 

Cert Anderson, Screen Gems’ “Divided 
Heart” series at Columbia Studios. 

Lucien Andriot, A.S.C., Bing Crosby 
Enterprises, RKO-Pathe Studio. 

Joseph Biroc, A.S.C., Cosman Produc¬ 
tions, Hal Roach. 

John Boyle, A.S.C., Gross-Krasne, Inc., 
RKO-Pathe Studio. 

William Bradford, A.S.C., Flying A 
Prodns. 

Norbert Brodine, A.S.C., Showcase 
Prodns., Hal Roach Studios. 

Ellis Carter, A.S.C., Federal TV Corp., 
Goldwyn Studios; also, Screen Gems, 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Dan Clark, A.S.C., Ziv Productions. 

Robert DeGrasse, A.S.C., Hal Roach 
Studios, “Amos ’n Andy” show. 

Curt Fetters, Ziv Productions, Califor¬ 
nia Studios. 

Elly Fredericks, Revue Productions, 
Republic Studios. 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., Desilu Productions, 
General Service Studios. 

Frederick Gately, A.S.C., John Guedel 
Prodns.; also for Volcano Prodns., Gen¬ 
eral Service Studios; also for Jan 
Prodns., Inc., General Service Studios. 

Alfred Gilks, A.S.C., Joan Davis Pro¬ 
ductions. 

Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., Key Produc¬ 
tions, Eagle Lion Studios. 

Benjamin Kline, A.S.C., Frank Wisbar 
Prodns., Eagle Lion Studios. 

Joe Novak, R 0 y Rogers Prodns., Sam 
Goldwyn Studios. 

Kenneth Peach, A.S.C., Jerry Fairbanks 
Productions. 

Robert Pittack, A.S.C., Lindsley Parsons 
Prodns., KTTV Studios. 

Clark Ramsey, Revue Prodns., Repub¬ 
lic Studios. 

William Sickner, A.S.C., Lindsley Par¬ 
sons Prod., KTTV Studios. 

William Snyder, A.S.C., Doug-Fair Pro¬ 
ductions, RKO-Pathe Studios. 

Mack Stengler, A.S.C., Roland Reed 
Prodns., Hal Roach Studios. Also Wil¬ 
liam Boyd Prods., General Service 
Studios. 

Alan Stensvold, Frank Ferrin Produc¬ 
tions. 

Walter Strenge, A.S.C., Roland Reed 
Productions, Hal Roach Studios. 

Phil Tannura, A.S.C., McCadden Corp., 
General Service Studios. 

Charles VanEnger, Marion Parsonnet 
Productions. 

James Van Trees, A.S.C., Filmcraft 
Prodns., NBC Studio. 

Gil Warrenton, A.S.C., Family Films, 
Inc., KTTV Studios. 

Lester White, A.S.C., Don Sharpe En¬ 
terprises, RKO-Pathe Studios. 



ALLIGATOR CLAMP 
WITH BARN DOOR 

'A Hangs from a nail on the wall. 

'A Clamps to a chair, door, top of set 
or stand. 

^ Sets on floor as a foot light. 

^ Adaptable to almost everywhere. 

^ Barn door, swivels 360°. 

★ For R2 - R40 or Par 38 Bulbs 

Price — $15.00 

i without Barn Door 

id with plug and switch —Price — $5.00 
Clamp only Price — $2.75 

cellent for use with “COLORTRANS” 

SCHOEN & CROWE 

403 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

Circle 5-4691 


TV is BOOMING ! 

TV film producers will treble their output the next twelve months, will 
buy three times more equipment, film, etc. 

If you have something to sell this growing market, make sure you get 
your share of sales by advertising in AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
—reaches every television film production center. 
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Current Assignments of fl.51 Members 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


Allied Artists 

• Harry C. Neumann, “Son Of Belle Starr,” 
(Cinecolor) with Keith Larsen, Peggy Castle, 
Dona Drake, Regis Toomey, Myron Healy. 
Frank McDonald, director. 

• William Sickner, “Tangier Incident,” 
(Lindsley Parsons Prod.) with George Brent, 
Mari Aldon, Dorothy Patrick, Dan Seymour, 
Alix Talton, Benny Rubin. Lew Landers, 
director. 

Columbia 

• Roy Hunt, “Siren of Bagdad,” (Esskay 
Pictures) (Technicolor) with Paul Henreid, 
Patricia Medina. Richard Quine, director. 

• William Bradford, “Goldtown Ghost 
Riders,” (Gene Autry Prod.) with Gene 
Autry, Smiley Burnette, Gail Davis, Carleton 
Young, Kirk Reilly. George Archainbaud, 
director. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

• Robert Surtees, “Vaquero,” (Ansco Color) 
with Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner, Howard 
Keel, Anthony Quinn, Kurt Kasnar, and 
Charlita. John Farrow, director. 

• Harold Rosson, “Dangerous When Wet,” 
(Technicolor) with Esther Williams, Fer¬ 
nando Lamas, Jack Carson, Denise Darcel, 
William Demarest, Charlotte Greenwood, Bar¬ 
bara Whiting. Charles Walters, director. 

• Frederick A. Young, “Invitation To The 
Dance,” (Technicolor) (Shooting in London) 
with Gene Kelly, Igor Yousekevitch. Gene 
Kelly, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Julius Caesar,” with 
Marlon Brando, James Mason, John Gielgud, 
Louis Calhern, Edmond O’Brien, Greer Gar- 
son, and Deborah Kerr. Joseph Mankeweicz, 
director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Cry Of The Hunted,” 
with Vittorio Gassman, Barry Sullivan, and 
Polly Bergen. Joseph Lewis, director. 

• Ray June, “Code Two,” with Ralph 
Meeker, Sally Forrest, Robert Horton, James 
Craig, Keenan Wynn, Jeff Richards. Fred M. 
Wilcox, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Dream Wife,” with 
Cary Grant, Deborah Kerr, Betta St. John, 
Buddy Baer, and Richard Anderson. Sidney 
Sheldon, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “The Clown,” with Red 
Skelton, Jane Greer, and Timothy Considine. 
Robert Z. Leonard, director. 

Monogram 

• Harry Neumann, “Jungle Girl,” with 
Johnny Sheffield, Karen Sharpe, and Suzette 
Harbin. Ford Beebe, director. 

Paramount 

• Lionel Lindon, “Jamaica,” (Technicolor) 
with Ray Milland, Arlene Dahl, Wendell 
Corey. Lewis R. Foster, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “Houdini,” (Technicolor) 
with Tony Curtis, Janet Leigh, and Torin 
Thatcher. George Marshall, director. 

• George Barnes, “Little Boy Lost,” with 
Bing Crosby, Claud Dauphin, Nicole Maurey, 
Chris Fourcade. George Seaton, director. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Officers and Board of Governors 

Charles G. Clarke, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, First Vice-President 
Victor Milner, Second Vice-President 
Lee Garmes, Third Vice-President 
William Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Milton Krasner, Sergeant-at-Arms 
John Arnold 
Robert DeGrasse 
Alfred Gilks 
Hal Mohr 
Sol Polito 
Ray Rennahan 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Joseph Biroc 
Norbert Brodine 
William Daniels 
Paul Eacler 
Sol Halprin 
Winton Hoch 
Fred W. Jackman 
Charles Rosher 
Phillip Tannura 
James Van Trees 


Republic 

• Archie Stout, “The Sun Shines Bright,” 
with Charles Winninger, Arleen Whelan, 
John Russell, Stepin Fetchit, Milburn Stone, 
Henry O’Neil, and Russell Simpson. John 
Ford, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Joseph LaShelle, “My Cousin Rachel,” 
with Olivia deHaviland, Richard Burton, Ron¬ 
ald Squires, George Dolenz. Henry Koster, 
director. 

• Lloyd Ahern, “The Silver Whip,” with 
Rory Calhoun, Dale Robertson, Robert Wag¬ 
ner, Kathleen Crowley, James Millican. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Call Me Madam,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Ethel Merman, Donald O’Con¬ 
nor, George Sanders, Vera-Ellen, Helmut 
Dantine, Ludwig Stoessel, Charles Dingle, 
Billy DeWolfe, Leon Belasco, and Walter 
Slezak. Walter Lang, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “Baptism Of Fire,” with 
Victor Mature, Alvy Moore, Gregg Martell, 
Lee Marvin, Nick Dennis, Richard Egan. 
Rober B. Webb, director. 

• Leo Tover, “The President’s Lady,” with 
Susan Hayward, Charlton Heston, Fay Bain- 


ter, Gladys Hurlbut, Charles Dingle, and 
John McIntyre. Henry Levin, director. 

• Joe MacDonald, “Blaze Of Glory,” with 
Richard Widmark, Jean Peters, and Thelma 
Ritter. Samuel Fuller, director. 

Universal-International 

• Russell Metty, “Man From The Alamo,” 
(Technicolor) with Glenn Ford, Julia Adams, 
Chill Wills, Victor Jory, Hugh O’Brian, 
Jeanne Cooper. Budd Boetticher, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “Law And Order,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Ronald Reagan, Alex Nicol, 
Susan Cabot, Preston Foster, Dorothy Malone, 
Russell Johnson. Nathan Juran, director. 

• William Daniels, “Thunder Bay,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with James Stewart, Joanne Dru, 
Gilbert Roland, Dan Duryea, Marcia Hender¬ 
son, Jay C. Flippen. Anthony Mann, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Night Flowers,” with Pa¬ 
tricia Hardy, Leonard Freeman, Harvey Lem- 
beck, Joyce Holden, Don Gordon. Jack 
Arnold, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Edwin DuPar, “She’s Back On Broad¬ 
way,” (Warner-Color) with Virginia Mayo, 
Steve Cochran, Gene Nelson, Patricia Wy- 
more. Gordon Douglas, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “The Jazz Singer,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Danny Thomas, Peggy Lee, 
Mildred Dunnock, Edward Franz, Allyn 
Joslyn. Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “By The Light Of The 
Silvery Moon,” (Technicolor) with Doris 
Day, Gordon MacRae, Rosemary DeCamp, 
Leon Ames, Mary Wickes. David Butler, 
director. 

• Robert Burks, “I Confess,” with Mont¬ 
gomery Clift, Anne Baxter, Karl Malden, 
Brian Ahern, Roger Dann. Alfred Hitchcock, 
director. 

• Ted McCord, “Cattle Town,” with Dennis 
Morgan, Rita Moreno, Paul Picerni, Philip 
Carey, Jay Novello. Noel Smith, director. 

Independent 

• Winton Hoch, “Return To Paradise,” 
(Technicolor) (Aspen Pictures Prodn.) with 
Gary Cooper, Roberta Haynes, Barry Jones, 
Moira MacDonald, and John Hudson. Mark 
Robson, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “The Star,” (Thor Pro¬ 
ductions) with Bette Davis, Sterling Hayden, 
Natalie Wood, Minor Watson. Stuart Heisler, 
director. 

• George Diskant, “The Bandits Of Cor¬ 
sica,” (Edward Small Prod.) with Richard 
Greene, Paula Raymond, Raymond Burr. Ray 
Nazarro, director. 

• John Seitz, “Invaders From Mars,” (Na¬ 
tional Pictures) with Jimmy Hunt Helena 
Carter, Arthur Franz, Leif Erickson. William 
Cameron Menzies, director. 

° W. Howard Greene, “Swords Before The 
Mast,” (Technicolor) (Edward Small Prod.) 
with John Payne, Donna Reed, Gerald Mohr, 
Lon Chaney. Sidney Salkow, director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “The Tall Texan,” (T. 
Frank Woods Prod.) with Lloyd Bridges, 
Lee Cobb, Marie Windsor. Elmo Williams, 
director. 
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SUPER-TELEPHOTO 


(Continued from Page 438) 

camera’s normal turret-mounted lenses 
are to be used. 

Installing an over-size telephoto lens 
on a cine camera is generally a lengthy 
operation, which is the reason that many 
professionals using 16mm cameras with 
long telephotos prefer to have an extra 
camera on hand when shooting with 
lenses of shorter focal length is called 
for. Goddard’s mount was designed to 
permit changing from telephoto to 
normal lens in less than ten seconds. The 
telephoto can be quickly disengaged 
from the camera turret with a few turns 
of the threaded coupling. The threads 
were made extra large to facilitate quick 
mounting and de-mounting. 

According to Goddard, it is unneces¬ 
sary to change exposure to compensate 
for the slight amount of light lost in the 
viewing system. The telephoto assembly 
has proved invaluable to him in filming 
wildlife, although he also uses it for 
other subjects. Objects 300 feet distant 
appear on the screen as though photo¬ 
graphed with a normal lens only 20 feet 
away. Goddard’s friends refer to the new 
tele-lens assembly as a second cousin to 
the famed Mount Palomar telescope, a 
most fitting description, incidentally, be¬ 
cause with it Goddard has photographed 
some remarkable studies of the moon. 



Right: Moody Institute 
of Science Installation 
— using Stancil-Hoff- 
man Magnetic Film 
Recorders. 

Below: Model S-5 Mag¬ 
netic Film Recorder— 
Rack Mounted. 


MOODY INSTITUTE USES S-5 

"Our Stancil-Hoffman S-5 Magnetic Film Recorders 
currently carry the recording load in our laboratories— 
they are doing a marvelous job! We have found the S-5 
to meet or surpass their printed specifications/' says 
Dr. Irwin A. Moon, Director of Moody Institute of Science. 


HOW YOU SAVE WITH THE S-5 RECORDER: 


? Lower investment cost-complete record- ^ Functional design and precise engineer- 

• ing system now within your budget. Ing reduces operating costs and mainte¬ 

nance. 

O Versatile-single/three phase, battery a positive synchronization; edit foot by foot 

operation, 17.5/35 and 16 MM; in carry- or sprocket hole by sprocket hole; inter- 

ing cases or for rack mounting. locked push button controls. 



write for further information to: 






1016 N. Highland 

Hollywood 38, 
California 

1 STAHCIL\0^)) 

HOFFMAN I 

Hillside 7461 

Cable Address: 
STANH0FF 

New York ^ 
Chicago 

Toronto 

Honolulu 


COMPLETE RECORDING SYSTEMS FROM MICROPHONE TO RELEASE PRINT 


New Cine Camera Lenses 

Wollensak Optical Company, Roches¬ 
ter, New York, announces several major 
advancements in the manufacture of its 
line of cine lenses. 

The entire Cine Raptar line of 8mm 
and 16mm cine lenses has been re¬ 
designed to take a drop-in filter. Filters 
fit in back of the len hood (sunshade) 
without the need of a retaining ring. 
They become an integral part of the 
lens, are held rigidly in place and can 
easily be replaced by other matched 
Wollensak coated, optical glass filters. 

All Wollensak Cine Raptar lenses, 
either 8mm or 16mm, are supplied with 
coated optical glass haze filters at no 
extra cost. Since the haze filter is basic 
in movie making and should always be 
used when shooting daylight Koda- 
chrome, this innovation gives cine cam¬ 
era users a complete lens. 

Wollensak has designed and added 
7 new Cine Raptar lenses to the most 
complete cine line in the field. All have 
sunshade, Wocoted optics, chrome bar¬ 
rels, and undergo critical tests and in¬ 
spection, according to the manufacturer. 


We Sell 
We Kent 
We Service^ 

A complete line of 35mm — 
16mm Mitchell, Bell & Howell, 
Maurer and Arriflex cameras 


CAMERAS 

MOVIOLAS 

DOLLIES 


TV GROUND GLASS ... 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C, Bell & Howell 
35mm cameras. Shows TV alignment. 
Outlines active receiving area and 
Academy (sound) aperture. 


Griswold 

HOT SPLICERS! . . . $65. 


Your Griswold Splicer, Models R2 and R3, 
converted to hot splicer.$40. 

Expert factory repairs. We mount lenses. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

(YhiherhCc 

DUipmenT (o. 

1600 BR0HDUJH9 

\ new yoftK cuy 


Always remember this ... 

... if you are an advertiser with equipment or services to sell the motion picture 
industry: 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER reaches every motion picture production center 
throughout the world. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 

on TWO SENSATIONAL NEW ITEMS 

1— NEW J. A. MAURER PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD 

★ friction type-smooth pan & &tilt head with locks 

★ sturdy-rugged and rock steady 

★ all metal parts chrome plated 

★ super-hard treated wood legs 

★ improved leg locks—telescoping pan handle 

★ baby legs & high hat available 
it regular & large plates available 

★ handles all 16mm cameras with or without motors, 

mags, etc. 

★ handles Arriflex (w. adapter) & Eyemo with motor 

& 400 ft. magazzine 

★ lightweight, compact & portable 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED BY J. A. MAURER, F&B 
AVAILABLE NOW! PRICE $145.00 

2— NEW EXTREME WIDE ANGLE ANGENIEUX 

RETROFOCUS LENSES 

for 16inm — 9.5mm f2.2 in “C” mt. 
for 35mm — 18.5mm f2.2 

★ optically bench tested—guaranteed flat field 

★ free from distortion—maximum definition 

★ comparable quality to any professional lens 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

(also available—the terrific new Berthiot Pan Cinor 
Zoom lens—20mm to 60mm f2.8 in “C” mt.) 




FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N. Y. 



Model LP 
for 

16mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


TITLE LETTERING 

. . . for your TV Commercials 

Any style lettering composed and 
photographed or optically superim¬ 
posed on your 35mm or 16mm picture 

RAY MERCER & CO. 

4241 Normal Ave. • Hollywood 29, Calif. 

Send for Free Optical Effects Chart 


KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 

DISC SLIDE RULE COMPUTER 

Speedy Accurate scales 

FOR ALL 

• Filters and factors 

Cameramen 

• Film per second 

Directors 

• Depth of field 

Editors 

• Hyperfocal distance 

Lab Techn. 

• Camera speeds 

Animators 

• Field of view 

PRICE $3.95 

and many others 

8-16mm & 35mm models 

FLORMAN & BABB, 70 W. 45 St., New York 


BARGAINS 

IN USED EQUIPMENT 

In the Classified Ads page this month 
— page 457. 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 



Gun-stock Mount — Paillard Products, 
Inc., 265 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., announce a novel gun-stock 
mount designed especially for the Bolex 
H-16 cine camera by internationally- 


known sportsman and big-game hunter, 
Dr. Andras Laszlo. The stock affords 
extreme steadiness and filming control 
in nature filming, etc., especially when 
the Bolex turret is fitted with full com¬ 
plement of lenses. It is available from 
most camera stores on special order, or 
direct from Paillard. 


Soundstripe for 8mm films— Magna-Stripe, 
the revolutionary new magnetic sound 
track application developed by Sound- 
craft for 16mm and 35mm motion pic¬ 
ture film, is now available for 8mm 
film, it is announced by Reeves Sound- 
craft Corp., 10 East 52nd Street, New 
York City. 

This coincides with the announcement 
by the Movie Mite Corporation, Kansas 
City, Missouri, stating that their new 
8mm magnetic projector is now avail¬ 
able for the consumer market. 

This innovation of bonding Magna- 
Stripe to 8mm film will enable the great 
number of 8mm movie fans to turn their 
silent films into “talkies” at the low cost 
of 314 cents a foot. 


ADD-A-Unit Film Processor— Claimed to 
be the first application in its field is the 
“Add-A-Unit” idea recently announced 
to prospective purchasers of Bridga- 
matic straight line film processing equip¬ 
ment. This basic Jr. machine with stain¬ 
less steel tanks, to which can be added 
air compressor for aeration and squee¬ 
gees, drain pump for syphoning out 
solutions, recirculation, refrigeration, 
temperature control, replenishment, 
speed control, filtration, etc., can be 
purchased for as little as $1,095.00. 


Recent Bridgamatic buyers, the com¬ 
pany states, are Station WTVJ, Miami, 
Fla. (2) ; U. S. Treasury Department 
(6) ; Civil Aeronautic Authority, Cleve¬ 
land and Indianapolis (22) ; General 
Electric Co., Schenectady; HMS Excise 
Department, Bangkok, Siam; Laval Uni¬ 
versity, Quebec, Canada; Ryerson Tech¬ 
nical Institute, Toronto, Canada; Gov¬ 
ernment of Indonesia, Djarkata, Java; 
Barksdale Studios, Philadelphia; In- 
structo-Graphic Films, Atlanta, and U.S. 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 


Sun-Chart Photographic Aid — Crocker 
Films, Inc., 108 Marlboro St., Boston 
16, Mass., announces a new guide for 
the photographer called the Sundicator 
which tells at a glance the hours best 
suited for photography on any given 
day; to predict the hour at which the 



sun will strike from any desired direc¬ 
tion; and to tell the time at which the 
sun will clear an obstacle between sun 
and subject. The Sundicator also indi¬ 
cates the best angle from which to shoot 
at any future time, thus aiding in the 
planning of shooting sporting events, 
parades, fashion shows, etc. 

The Sundicator is pocket-size, retails 
for 50c. 


Synchronizer For 3-Dimension — Century 
Projector Corporation, New York, an¬ 
nounces a new synchronizer for adapt¬ 
ing Century theatre projectors for show¬ 
ing three-dimension pictures. 

Synchronizer, which is attached to 
the Century projector mechanisms, con¬ 
sists of an interlocking device which 
insures that shutters of the two machines 
will open and close simultaneously, in 
exact synchronism. 

A feature provides that the projectors 
may be changed from regular theatre, 
single film operation, to third dimen- 
(Continued on Page 458) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO Or PRODN. EQUIP. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


MORE SPECIALS FROM S.O.S. 

HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 16MM RE¬ 
VERSAL PROCESSOR, 11 stainless steel 
tanks, complete. Easily converted to 
color. $15,000.00 replacement cost. 

Almost new .$6,000.00 

ART REEVES 16/35mm SOUNDOLA, 

Sound Reader only . 79.50 

B & H SPECIALIST Camera w/3 lenses; 

2 finders; 2 motors; 2 mags. $3,000 

value . 1,995.00 

24V MOTOR for MITCHELL STD. or 
NC . 395.00 


WALL MOVIETONE 35mm Single System 

outfit, $7,000 value . 

FEARLESS MITCHELL BLIMP for Std., 

NC, also Bipack . 

DEPUE 35mm PRINTERS, hi-speed 
double head sound and pix. Original 

cost $8,000. Rebuilt . 

DUPLEX 35mm STEP PRINTER with 

light changers . 

EDWARDS 35/16mm Sound Reduction 

Printer . 

W. E. MOVIOLAS 35mm Composite 

Sound. Rebuilt ... 

AMPRO Synchronous Sound Projectors 

for scoring . 

TV MOVING BACKGROUND Arc Pro¬ 
jector, 30 fps. 

BODDE 8' x 10' BACKGROUND SCREEN 

w/frame, $300 value . 

OIL DAMPED GALVANOMETERS, good 

for experiments . 

NEW 2000 WATT' FRESNELITE JR. 

SPOTS on stands . 

5000 Watt SUN SPOTS on rolling stands 
35MM Negative Film Perforator complete 


3,995.00 

695.00 

2,950.00 

495.00 

1,995.00 

595.00 

395.00 

2,450.00 

175.00 

49.50 

98.50 

49.50 
467.50 


CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN 


S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 

Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


FOR SALE 


Bell Gr Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


EYEMO Q TURRET CAMERA, perfect condition, 
8-48 frame speeds. Five Lenses: 25mm F2 Cooke, 
40mm F2 Cooke, 50mm F2.8 Eyemax, 150mm 
F4.5 Cooke, 255mm F6.3 Voightlander. B Gr H 
Positive finder with 4 objectives, 400 ft. Maga¬ 
zine, filter slot and box 12 Filters, Camera 
Equipment Co. Rack-over, llOvAC-DC motor. 
Fitted Carrying Cases. Complete outfit $1,350.00. 

AFP DISTRIBUTORS 

1600 Broadway, NYC 19, N. Y. 


PROCESSING MACHINES AND PARTS. All sizes 
film rollers in stock. Chemical pumps, 
Mixing tanks, new and used. 


AURICON CINE VOICE, ampl., compl., 

like new .$ 519.00 

BELL Gr HOWELL 202, single case, mag¬ 
netic proj. 699.00 

AURICON CT70, 200-ft. Black model, 
blimped, with sync motor, Less lens 

and ampl... 649.00 

KINEVOX 1714mm sync tape recorder, 

like new . 1,195.00 

FGrB 18-ft. ext. mike boom, folding, 

portable . 

EYEMO 71Q spider turret, prism focus, 

less lens . 

SYNCHRONIZER, 16mm 2 hub, Neu- 

made, used . 

SYNCHRONIZER, 35mm 4 hub, Neu- 

made ftGrfr. NEW . 

HOLLYWOOD SR. 16mm cont. printer 

sound and pic... 

PRECISION magnetic tape sound reader, 

new . 

SOUND PROJECTORS, 16mm, used, all 

types . 95.00 Gr up 

COLORTRAN LIGHTS 

750 Kit...New $255.00; used.$189.00 

2000 Kit.New 154.00; used.. 95.00 

5000 Kit.New 198.50; used. 152.00 

CINE SPECIAL, with 2 "C" lens mounts, 

Mitchell viewfinder, 25mm Xenon f 1.5, 

15mm f2.7 . 749.00 

BRAND NEW 200-ft. Cine Special 

magazine . 375.00 

ATTENTION BGrH FILMO OWNERS 
NEW 40mm Gr 21 / 2 " pos. viewfinder ob¬ 
jectives, ea. 9.00 

MOVIOLA 35mm silent pic only, take- 

ups, 1 new . 325.00 

RCA 50-watt 3-stage ampl., powerful 

for proj. 95.00 

AURICON mike boom, 6-ft. portable. 110.00 

ACE 35mm pic viewer, counter, like 

new . 195.00 

THOUSANDS OF ITEMS IN STOCK 
WRITE FOR FREE LISTS 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BASS . . . Chicago. Cinema headquarters for 42 
years offers money saving buys in guaranteed 
used equipment. 8mm Kodak Model 25, F:2.7 
lens, $32.50; Cine Special I. 1" F:1.9, Comb. 
Case $375.00; H-16 Bolex, 1" F:2.7 Tessar, 3/ 4 " 
F: 1.5 H.M. w.a., 3" F:4 Wollensak, case $225.00; 
16mm B Gr H Auto Load Magazine, 1" F:l:9 
$89.50; 16mm Eastman Kodak Model B, F:3.5 
lens $32.50; Equal to new RCA Model 400 sound 
proj. $540.00 value for $299.50; Kodascope 
Model FB-40 sound projector $220.00. Best 
buys . . . best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


TWO MAURER 16mm CAMERAS, latest model, 
400-ft. magazine, 110-volt sync motor, view¬ 
finder, matte-box, carrying case, one 12V wild 
motor, both excellent mechanical condition, one 
like new. 

MAURER 16MM FILM PHONO Model 40, sync 
motor, power supply and case, like new. 

AURICON 16MM DOUBLE SYSTEM SOUND RE¬ 
CORDER, Model 20, complete with battery cases, 
microphone, etc., excellent condition. 

MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


265.00 

695.00 

95.00 

225.00 

425.00 

198.00 


METAL MASTERS 
Division of Wall Laboratories 
4584 68th St., San Diego 15, Calif. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


CINEPHON (35mm) with Mitchell type focusing 
shift, 5 coated .color calibrated lenses, auto¬ 
dissolve in camera, electric motor, matte box, 
7 magazines. Good condition. Photographed, 
"THE KNIFE THROWER" (WB), including 
special effects. CARL-FREDRIK NELSON, 164-12 
110th Road, Jamaica 33, Long Island. 


11428 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Cable: MISLA Phone: ARizona 9-3983 


AURICON Film Recording outfit—guaranteed like 
new: Film Recorder model R20; noise reduction 
amplifier with mike and phono inputs model 
NR20; portable power supply model PS20. High 
fidelity mike with stand and professional boom; 
clapsticks, headphone and speaker monitors; 
heavy duty turn table. Auricon Blimp for Cine 
Special with follow focus and Maurer sync motor. 
Auricon Auto Parallax view-range finder for 
use on Blimp or camera. Neumade double hub 
synchronizer and footage counter; Neumade 
double hub rewinds. Cine Special I with four 
lenses, 100 and 200 feet magazines, extension 
tubes etc. Will consider offers as unit or 
separately; or will trade for 16mm outfit with 
400 feet film capacity and rackover. JAMES 
HOWARD, 2536 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAVE AT STAR! 16/35mm Precision Sound 
Reader, slightly used, $119.50; MR 2000 watt 
Baby Solarspot, new, $150.00; Sound Optical 
Units, new, $3.50; DeVry 16mm Sound Projec¬ 
tor, excellent, $159.50; Altec DC exciter supply, 
$49.50; Neumade Dynamic Rewinders, excellent, 
$8.95 set; Used equipment purchased. STAR 
CINEMA SUPPLY CO., 441 West 50th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


MAURER 16mm camera, Cine Specials, blimp, 
complete assortment of lighting equipment, still 
cameras, cables, etc., for sale. Write for com¬ 
plete list. Box 116Q, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 


16 MM HOUSTON processing machine. Model 
K1A. Like new. List $5,500.00. Bargain at 
$3,500.00. CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, BGrH STAND¬ 
ARDS AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE 
SPECIALS, AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO 
BALTARS, COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND 
STAGE, LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIP¬ 
MENT OF ALL TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP 
INSURED OR FORWARD DESCRIPTIONS AIR¬ 
MAIL. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


F & B PAYS SPOT CASH 

FOR CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES, LAB, LIGHTING, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT 

WILL BUY ONE ITEM OR A COMPLETE STUDIO 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B Gr H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses ■— Equipment 
NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


WE NEED THESE THINGS NOW 
Auricon Pros, Maurer 400' magazines, 16mm 
Moviolas, B Gr H Printers, Maurer Recorders. 
WE'LL TRADE OR TAKE CONSIGNMENTS 
SET YOUR OWN PRICE — WE'LL GET IT 
Western Union Private Wire — WUX New York 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19 


WANTED—All 16-35mm production equipment 
from camera to screen. Laboratory and editing 
equipment, single items to complete studios. 
Will accept used equipment in trade. THE 
CAMERA MART, INC., 1845 Broadway, New 
York 23, Circle 6-0930. 


MOVIOLA, 16mm picture head (Model LP) or 
16/16 Moviola urgently required. KAYFETZ 
PRODUCTIONS, 130 East 56th Street, New York 
City. MUrray Hill 8-1707. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


(Continued on Next Page ) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page ) 


SLIDES, PHOTOS Cr FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
1,000 travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY I. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


CINEMATOGRAPHER with exceptional creative 
ability is available. Over twenty years of photo¬ 
graphic experience has given me knowledge of 
color, composition, light and technique. Can 
supervise full production. Have complete new 
Maurer, sync tape recorder and other profes¬ 
sional gear. Also new station wagon. Equal 
facility with any 35mm equipment. Will go any¬ 
where. HOWARD CAGLE, 14 East 64th Street, 
New York. TE. 8-2035. 


NEW ENGLAND — assignments or production, 
sound, 16 and 35mm equipment. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


TOP-FLIGHT DIRECTOR—CAMERAMAN—EDITOR 
—thorough knowledge all phases film produc¬ 
tion—12 years experience major industry, news¬ 
reel, research—desires responsible position with 
organization requiring exceptional ability. Box 
1159, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT C0RP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


WHAT'S NEW? 

(Continued from Page 456) 

sion, two-film operation in a matter of 
seconds. 

Complete data and price may be had 
by writing the manufacturer at 729 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Chemical Fades— Craig, Inc., Plainville, 
Conn., a division of Kalart, offers the 
amateur movie maker a quick and effec¬ 
tive method of making fades, wipes, etc., 
in his films after the film has been ex¬ 
posed and edited. Thus, the amateur 
may put fades in his films exactly where 
he wants them, using Craig Fotofade, 
a dye chemical which is easily dissolved 
in water. 

Dye fades are permanent and non¬ 
fading. Length and density of fades are 
easily controlled. Center, side and cross 
wipes arem ade in a matter of minutes. 

Offered free to readers of American 
Cinematographer is a copy of Craig’s 
popular new booklet, “Tips and Tricks 
On Movie Editing,” in which the pro¬ 
cess of making dye fades, wipes, etc., 
is fully explained. You may have a copy 
by writing the company at Plainville, 
Conn. 


The first photographic lamp catalog 
ever to be produced is now being dis¬ 
tributed to the motion picture industry 
by General Electric Company through 
its various district sales offices. General 
Electric’s new 28-page, four-color cata¬ 
log features company’s complete line of 
lamps for all photographic services, 
illustrates and describes all types and 
sizes of lamps and gives technical data 
and prices. Lamps range from photo¬ 
flash to studio lighting and projection 
lamps. 


Automatic Positive Control from camera 
to screen is offered in the excellent line 
of motion picture production equipment 
offered by Houston-Fearless Corp., Los 
Angeles. Motion picture producers, lab¬ 
oratories, and television film companies 
are invited by the company to write for 
complete information on Houston-Fear¬ 
less film developing machines, color 
printers, friction heads, color developers, 
camera dollies and tripods, camera 
cranes, and film printers. 

Also, company specializes in the de¬ 
sign and construction of such equipment 
to meet specific needs. 

Write to the company at 11809 West 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 64, 
California. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from page 422) 

Technicolor at MGM’s British studios 
in London. Production features Gene 
Kelly, Igor Youskevitch and Clair 
Sombert. 

RAY MALA, 46, one-time movie actor 
who starred in the adventure picture 
“Eskimo,” and for the past several 
years an assistant cameraman at 20th 
Century-Fox, working with Joseph La- 
Shelle, ASC, died of a heart ailment in 
Hollywood last month. 

• 

FRANK PLANER, ASC, has returned to 
Hollywood following completion of his 
assignment as director of photography 
on Paramount’s “Roman Holiday,” 
filmed in Rome, Italy. 

ALFRED GILKS, ASC, who recently com¬ 
pleted filming “See How They Run” 
at MGM, is latest director of photog¬ 
raphy to be lured into the TV film in¬ 
dustry. Gilks has signed to photograph 
the new “Joan Davis Show” for TV. 

• 

ROBERT PLANCK, ASC, will direct the 
photography of “Remains To Be Seen” 
at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME 

THRILL 

(Continued from page 441) 

schedule which was set up on a business¬ 
like basis. A certain amount of determi¬ 
nation is necessary, of course, but if one 
gets into a frame of mind in which the 
filming job is considered to be impor¬ 
tant, then it will get done. 

What we all need then—and all we 
need—is the determination to sidetrack 
the things we would like to film and 
can’t, and get busy on the picture we 
can start today. 


TWO NEW 16mm FILMS 

(Continued from Page 451) 

hensive brochures on DuPont motion 
picture films. Folder No. A-3905 de¬ 
scribes the attributes of film emulsions 
930 and 931, together with, filter 
factors, processing data and recom¬ 
mended formulas. The second brochure, 
No. A-3329, contains similar informa¬ 
tion relative to all other DuPont films. 
Both brochures are available without 
cost by writing to the Photo Products 
Division of DuPont at Wilmington, 
Delaware, or to its branch in Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 
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A star’s best friend... 


Pictures take months to make ... 
may be unmade in split seconds. 

For the superlative showings of which 
modern projection equipment is capable 
depend upon superlative film care. 

Film coating, for example, lubrication, 
and inspection—all require precise 
knowledge, expert handling. And in 
cleaning, splicing, and winding, the film 
must be held “just so” in hands wearing 
the right type of glove; here, the 
slightest scratch means trouble. 

On subjects such as these—ranging 
from choice of film to projection and 
film storage—representatives of the 
Eastman Technical Service for 
Motion Picture Film are trained to advise 
and work with the industry. 

To maintain this service, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has branches at strategic 
centers ... invites inquiry on all phases 
of film use from all members of the 
industry. Address: Motion Picture Film 
Department, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. East Coast Division, 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Midwest Division, 137 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. West Coast 
Division, 6706 Santa Monica Blvd., 

Hollywood 38, California. 








Now you con make low-cost sound movies 


Now Bell & Howell brings the making of sound movies 
within your reach. Here is the new 16mm Filmosound 202 
— not just a sound movie projector — not just a magnetic 
sound recorder — but a combination of both for making 
and showing sound movies. You need no expert knowl¬ 
edge, no costly professional equipment. 

With the Filmosound 202, narration and sound effects 
to accompany the film can be recorded just the way you 


want them . . . while all details are fresh in your mind. 
Changes in the sound can be made when and as often as 
you want them. Only with magnetic sound movies is this 
possible at but the cost of the film and soundstripe. 

Now you can add sound to old silent films ... new sound 
to a film with an obsolete sound track. Use coupon for full 
details on magnetic sound movies and the new Filmo¬ 
sound 202. Or see your Bell & Howell dealer today! 




the sensational, new 16mm 



RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life: During the life of the prod¬ 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation). 


Record voice and sound effects, and mix 
voice with musical background, as picture 
is projected. All recording errors can be 
easily and quickly corrected. Magnetic 
recording will last for life of the film, yet 
can be changed instantly. 


You're ready to project movies with 
sound immediately after you record. Later, 
to change the sound, erase and record 
again in one simple step. Remember, your 
Filmosound 202 will project any 16mm 
film, silent or sound. 


Bell & Howell Company, 

7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202. 

N ame_ 

Address___ 

Organization (if any)_ 

City-County-State_ 


Ycu buy for life 

when you buy 


Bell ^Howell 















